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CALENDAR 


School  of  Education 

1013 

June  23  Monday  Summer  Term  begins. 

July  26  Saturday  First  half  Summer  Term  ends. 

July  28  Monday  Second  half  Summer  Term  begins. 

August  30  Saturday  Summer  Term  ends. 

September  22-27  Mon.-Sat.  Registration  week. 

wSeptember  26  Friday  Opening  Assembly. 

September  29  Monday  Fall  Term  begins. 

November  27-29  Thurs.-Sat.  Thanksgiving  recess. 

December  20  Saturday  Fall  Term  ends. 


1914 


January  5 

Monday 

Winter  Term  begins. 

February  28 

Saturday 

Charter  Day. 

March  21 

Saturday 

Winter  Term  ends. 

March  30 

Monday 

Spring  Term  begins. 

April  10 

Friday 

Good  Friday,  a  holiday. 

May  30 

Saturday 

Memorial  Day,  a  holiday. 

June  13 

Saturday 

Spring  Term  ends. 

June  14 

Sunday 

Baccalaureate  sermon. 

June  17 

Wednesday 

Commencement. 
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FACULTY 


Samuel  Black  McCormick,  Chancellor  of  the  University. 

A.  B.,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  1880;  A.  M.,  same,  1883;  student, 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  1887-90;  D.  D.,  Washington  and  Jefferson 
College,  1897;  LL.D.,  same,  1902;  teacher,  Canonsburg  (Pa.)  Academy,  1880; 
professor,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  1881-2;  attorney-at-law,  Pitts- 
burgh, 1882-3,  Denver,  1883-7;  pastor  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  Allegheny, 
1890-94,  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Omaha,  1894-7;  president  Coe 
College,  1897-1904;  chancellor  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1904—;  trustee  Car- 
negie Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching;  member  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Advisory  Council  Simplified 
Spelling  Board,  College  and  University  Council  of  Pennsylvania,  etc. 


Will  Grant  Chambers,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education  and  Professor 
of  Education. 

Graduate  Central  State  Normal  School,  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  1887;  A.  B., 
Lafayette  College,  1894;  A.  M.,  same,  1897;  graduate  scholar,  Clark  Uni- 
versity, 1897-8;  graduate  student,  University  of  Chicago,  1899-1901;  teacher 
in  public  schools,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  1887-8;  instructor,  Central  State  Normal 
School,  1888-90,  1892;  professor  of  mathematics,  Indiana  Normal  School  of 
Pennsylvania,  1894-7,  1899,  1900;  professor  of  psychology  and  education, 
Moorhead  (Minn.)  State  Normal  School,  1901-4;  professor  of  psychology  and 
child  study,  Colorado  State  Normal  School,  1904-9;  professor  of  education, 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  1909 — ;  dean  School  of  Education,  same  1910 — ; 
president  department  of  child  study,  N.  E.  A.,  1909-11;  fellow  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science;  member  Society  of  College 
Teachers  of  Education,  Advisory  Council  Simplified  Spelling  Board,  Fourth 
International  Congress  of  School  Hygiene,  etc.;  contributor  to  Pedagogical 
Seminary,  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  Education,  etc. 


Raymond  William  Sies,  Professor  of  Educational  Administration. 

A.  B.,  State  University  of  Iowa,  1907;  graduate  scholar,  same,  1907-8; 
A.  M.,  same,  1908;  reserach  scholar,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
1908-9;  fellow,  same,  1909-10;  teacher  in  public  schools,  Newhall,  Iowa, 
1901-2;  superintendent  of  schools,  Oxford,  Iowa,  1902-5;  professor  of  school 
administration,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1910-13;  professor  of  educational 
administration,  same,  1913 — ;  member  Society  of  College  Teachers  of  Edu- 
cation, American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  etc.;  con- 
tributor to  Educational  Review,  School  Review,  etc. 


Charles  Barr  Robertson,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education. 

A.  B.,  Westminster  College,  1893;  A.  M.,  same,  1896;  M.  S.,  same,  1896; 
graduate  student,  Cornell  University,  1897,  Clark  University,  1898,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  1899-1900;  principal  Eau  Claire  (Pa.)  Academy,  1893-4, 
West  Sunbury  (Pa.)  Academy,  1894-5;  head  department  of  natural 
science,  Indiana  Normal  School  of  Pennsylvania,  1895-1903,  State  Normal 
School,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  1903-7;  professor  of  psychology  and  education  and 
superintendent  of  schools  of  practice,  State  Normal  School,  Cortland,  N.  Y., 
1907-11;  professor  of  secondary  education,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1911 — ; 
secretary  department  of  child  study,  N.  E.  A.,  1909-11;  member  Society  of 
College  Teachers  of  Education,  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  etc.;  contributor  to  School  Review,  Journal  of  Educational  Psy- 
chology, etc. 


Henry  Davidson  Sheldon,  Professor  of  History  of  Education. 

A.  B.,  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  1896;  A.  M.,  same,  1897;  fellow, 
Clark  University,  1898-1900;  Ph.  D.,  same,  1900;  student,  University  of 
Leipzig,  1911-12;  lecturer,  Clark  University,  1899;  assistant  professor  of 
education,  University  of  Oregon,  1900-1905;  professor  of  education,  same, 
1905-11;  director  of  summer  school,  same,  1907-11;  dean  school  of  education, 
same,  1909-11;  professor  of  history  of  education,  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
1911 — ;  president  Oregon  State  Teachers'  Association,  1910-11;  member  So- 
ciety of  College  Teachers  of  Education,  American  Historical  Association, 
etc.;  contributor  to  Pedagogical  Seminary,  American  Journal  of  Psychology, 
etc.;  author  of  Student  Life  and  Customs,  State  Normal  School  Systems 
of  the  United  States,  etc. 
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Thomas  Joseph  Kirby,  Professor  of  Elementary  Education. 

Graduate  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  1902;  A.  B. ,  Indiana  University, 
1906;  master's  diploma  in  education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
1910;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University,  1910;  instructor,  Indiana  State  Normal 
School,  summer  term,  1903,  1906,  1908;  superintendent  of  schools,  Scotts- 
burg,  Ind.,  1906-8;  supervisor  of  day  industrial  schools,  Children's  Aid  So- 
ciety, New  York  City,  1910-13;  instructor  in  school  administration  and  ele- 
mentary education,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1911;  professor  of  elementary 
education,  same,  1913 — . 


George  Ellsworth  Johnson,  Professor  of  Play. 

A.  B.,  Dartmouth  College,  1887;  A.  M.,  same,  1890;  student,  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary,  1892-3;  graduate  scholar,  Clark  University,  1893-4; 
fellow,  same,  1894-5;  principal  Colebrook  (N.  H.)  Academy,  1887-8, 
Springfield  (Vt.)  High  School,  1888-92;  superintendent  of  schools,  Andover, 
Mass.,  1895-1901;  superintendent  Andover  Play  Schools,  1897-1900;  dean  of 
lower  school,  University  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  1901-3;  superintendent  of 
schools,  Tewksbury  district,  Mass.,  1903-6,  Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  1906-7;  super- 
intendent Pittsburgh  Playground  Association,  1907 — ;  professor  of  play,  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh,  1910 — ;  president  department  of  child  study,  N.  E.  A., 
1908-9;  director  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America;  colla- 
borator Journal  of  Educational  Psychology;  author  of  Education  by  Plays 
and  Games,  What  to  Do  at  Recess,  etc. 


John  Edward  Wallace  Wallin,  Professor  of  Clinical  Psychology  and 
Director  of  the  Psychological  Clinic. 

A.  B.,  Augustana  College,  1897;  graduate  scholar,  Yale  University, 
1897-9;  A.  M.,  same,  1899;  fellow,  same,  1900-1901;  Ph.D.,  same,  1901;  assist- 
ant in  psychology,  Clark  University,  1901-2;  assistant  in  psychology  and 
philosophy,  University  of  Michigan,  1902-3;  demonstrator  in  experimental 
psychology,  Princeton  University,  1903-5;  instructor  in  philosophy,  same, 
1905-6;  vice  principal  and  head  department  of  psychology  and  education 
State  Normal  School,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  1906-9;  head  department  of 
psychology  and  education,  Normal  Training  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  1909-10; 
acting  director  of  research,  New  Jersey  Training  School  for  Feeble-minded 
Girls  and  Boys,  Vineland,  N.  J.,  1910;  director  of  laboratory  of  clinical  psy- 
chology, New  Jersey  State  Village  for  Epileptics,  1910-11;  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  educational  psychology,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1912-13;  director 
of  psychological  clinic,  same,  1912 — ;  professor  of  clinical  psychology,  same, 
1913 — ;  fellow  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science;  con- 
tributor to  Pedagogical  Seminary,  Psychological  Review,  Journal  of  Educa- 
tional Psychology,  Psychological  Clinic,  etc.;  author  of  Researches  on  the 
Rhythm  of  Speech,  Optical  Illusions  of  Reversible  Perspective,  Spelling, 
Efficiency,  Experimental  Studies  of  Mental  Defectives. 


Alice  Mary  Carjmalt,  Assistant  Professor  of  Elementary  Education. 

Student,  Harvard  University,  1890;  student  with  Prof.  Paul  H.  Hanus, 
1890-91;  graduate  Teachers  College,  New  York  City  (now  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University),  1894;  teacher  in  public  schools,  Lowell,  Mass.,  1878- 
90;  critic  teacher,  Lowell  (Mass.)  Training  School,  1890-93;  superintendent 
of  model  school  and  teacher  of  methods,  Indiana  Normal  School  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 1894-1904;  instructor  in  elementary  methods,  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, 1910-13;  assistant  professor  of  elementary  education,  same,  1913 — ; 
member  Board  of  Public  Education,  Pittsburgh. 


Hebbeet  Reyxolda  Kmiiin,  Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  and  Industrial 
Arts. 

Student,  Cooper  Union,  New  York  City,  1903,  National  Academy  of 
Design,  New  York  City,  1905-6,  School  of  Design,  Columbia  University, 
1907;  diploma  in  fine  arts,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1909; 
student  at  studios  in  Paris  and  Munich,  1911;  teacher  in  Pope  Pius  Art  and 
Industrial  School,  New  York  City,  1906-7,  Greenwich  Handicraft  School, 
New  York  City.  1908;  assistant  director  of  art  Instruction,  Newark  (N.  J.) 
public  schools,  1909-12;  instructor  in  fine  and  industrial  arts,  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  1912-13;  assistant  professor  of  fine  and  industrial  arts,  same, 
1913 — ;  author  of  Principles  and  Problems  of  Design. 
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Alice  May  Corbin,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  of  Childhood. 

Kindergarten  diploma,  Indiana  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Normal  Train- 
ing School  (now  Teachers  College  of  Indianapolis),  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  1902; 
diploma  in  kindergarten  supervision,  same,  1904;  student,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  1907-9;  diploma  in  kindergarten  supervision,  same, 
1909;  director  of  free  kindergarten,  Michigan  City,  Ind.,  1902-3;  supervisor 
of  kindergartens,  Michigan  City  (Ind.)  public  schools,  1904-7;  teacher  in 
kindergarten,  Speyer  School,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1908-9; 
supervisor  of  playrooms  and  playgrounds  for  small  children,  Pittsburgh 
Playground  Association,  1909 — ;  lecturer,  Teachers  College  of  Indianapolis, 
1910-12,  Training  School  for  Children's  Librarians  of  the  Carnegie  Library 
of  Pittsburgh,  1911-12;  instructor  in  education  of  childhood,  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  1912-13;  assistant  professor  of  education  of  childhood,  same, 
1913—. 


John  Leslie  Randall,  Assistant  Professor  pf  Nature  Study  and  School 
Gardening. 

B.  S.,  New  Hampshire  State  College,  1905;  M.  S.,  same,  1906;  assistant 
principal  Clinton  (Mass.)  High  School,  1906-8;  head  department  of  science, 
Southwestern  State  Normal  School  of  Pennsylvania,  1908-9;  supervisor  of 
nature  study  and  gardening,  Pittsburgh  Playground  Association,  1909 — ;  in- 
structor in  nature  study  and  school  gradening,  University  of  Pittsburgh, 

1912-  13;  assistant  professor  of  nature  study  and  school  gradening,  same, 

1913 —  ;  member  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  etc. 


Marguerite  Louise  McLean,,  Assistant  Professor  of  Household  Economy. 

Graduate  of  school  of  music,  University  of  "Wisconsin,  1905;  A.  B.,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  1907;  student,  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philan- 
thropy, 1908;  graduate  of  school  of  domestic  science  and  art,  Stout  Institute, 
Menomonie,  Wis.,  1909;  supervisor  of  domestic  science  and  art,  Pittsburgh 
Playground  Association,  1909-13;  instructor  in  household  science  and  art, 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  1912-13;  assistant  professor  of  household  economy, 
same,  1913 — . 


Beulah  Elfretta  Kennard,  Lecturer  in  Play. 

A.  M.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1912;  chairman  department  of  educa- 
tion, Civic  Club  of  Allegheny  County  (Pa.),  1896-1901;  chairman  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  Women's  Clubs  of  Pittsburgh,  Allegheny,  and  Vicinity  for  Vaca- 
tion Schools  and  Summer  Playgrounds,  1901-4;  chairman  Joint  Committee 
of  Women's  Clubs  for  Pittsburgh  Playgrounds,  Vacation  Schools,  and  Rec- 
reation Parks,  1904-6;  president  Pittsburgh  Playground  Association,  1906 — ; 
lecturer,  Training  School  for  Children's  Librarians  of  the  Carnegie  Library 
of  Pittsburgh,  1910-11;  lecturer  in  play,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1912 — ; 
director  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America;  member  Board 
of  Public  Education,  Pittsburgh;  contributor  to  Survey,  Annals  of  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  etc. 


Will  Earhart,  Lecturer  in  Music. 

Supervisor  of  music,  Franklin  (O.)  public  schools,  1890-96,  Greenville 
(O.)  public  schools,  1896-8,  Richmond  (Ind.)  public  schools,  1898-1912;  di- 
rector of  music,  Pittsburgh  public  schools,  1912 — ;  lecturer  in  music,  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh,  1913—;  conductor  Richmond  (Ind.)  Music  Festival  Cho- 
rus, 1905-12,  Richmond  Symphony  Orchestra,  1909-12;  vice-president  Music 
Supervisors'  National  Conference,  1909-10;  member  board  of  directors,  same, 
1911 — ;  president  department  of  music  education,  N.  E.  A.,  1912-13;  con- 
tributor to  School  Music,  Etude,  etc.;  author  of  Art  Songs  for  High  Schools, 
etc. 


Ada  Van  Stone  Harris,  Lecturer  in  Elementary  Education. 

Student,  School  of  Pedagogy,  New  York  University,  1898-1900;  principal, 
Duluth  (Minn.)  Training  School,  1893-5;  director  of  practice  school,  State 
Normal  School  (now  State  Normal  College),  Tpsilanti,  Mich.,  1895-7;  super- 
visor of  kindergartens  and  primary  schools,  Newark  (N.  J.)  public  schools, 
1897-1901;  assistant  superintendent  of  schools,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  1901-10; 
head  department  of  elementary  education,  summer  school,  Chautauqua  In- 
stitution, Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  1906 — ;  assistant  to  superintendent,  Richmond, 
(Va.)  public  schools,  1910-12;  director  of  practice  teaching,  Pittsburgh  Train- 
ing School  for  Teachers,  1912 — ;  lecturer  in  elementary  education,  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  1912 — ;  president  department  of  elementary  education,  N.  E.  A., 
1903-4;  author  of  First  Journeys  in  Numberland,  Guide  Books  to  English,  etc. 
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Leon  Loyal  Winslow,  Instructor  in  Industrial  Arts. 

Graduate  Pratt  Institute,  New  York  City,  1908;  bachelor's  diploma  in 
education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1912;  B.  S.  in  Ed., 
Columbia  University,  1912;  supervisor  of  industrial  arts,  Niagara  Falls  (N. 
Y.)  public  schools,  1908-11;  teacher  of  manual  arts,  New  York  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  1912,  New  Rochelle  (N.  Y.)  public  schools,  1912-13;  instructor 
in  industrial  arts,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1913 — ;  member  National  So- 
ciety for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education,  etc.;  Contibutor  to  Manual 
Training   Magazine,  etc. 


Edith  Hannah  Murray,  Instructor  in  Education  of  Childhood. 

Student,  Camden  House  Kindergarten  Training  School,  London,  Eng., 
1904-6;  graduate  kindergarten  normal  department,  Ethical  Culture  School, 
New  York  City,  1907;  student,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1911-13;  teacher  in 
Haven  Kindergarten,  Hudson  Guild  Settlement,  New  York  City,  1907;  teacher 
in  kindergarten  department,  State  Normal  School,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  1907-11; 
playground  director,  Pittsburgh  Playground  Association,  1911-13;  instructor 
in  education  of  childhood,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1913 — . 


Florence  Lttpton  Shute,  Instructor  in  Music. 

A.  B.,  Earlham  College,  1907;  graduate  scholar,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1907- 
8;  student,  New  School  of  Methods  in  Music,  Chicago,  1912;  instructor  in 
English,  summer  term,  Earlham  College,  1908,  1909;  teacher,  Wanatah  (Ind.) 
High  School,  1908-9;  teacher  of  music,  Wanatah  public  schools,  1908-9, 
Garfield  School,  Richmond,  Ind.,  1909-12;  teacher  of  children's  chorus,  May 
Music  Festival,  Richmond,  Ind.,  1911-12;  teacher  of  music,  Pittsburgh  high 
schools,  1912-13;  instructor  in  music,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1913 — . 


Percy  \eranus  Gahan,  Instructor  in  Play. 

Physical  director,  Springfield  (Mass.)  Boys'  Club,  1907-8;  graduate  In- 
ternational Y.  M.  C.  A.  Training  School  (now  International  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
College),  Springfield,  Mass.,  1909;  teacher  of  physical  training  for  boys, 
Pittsburgh  Playground  Association,  1909-11;  supervisor  of  physical  training 
for  boys,  same,  1911 — ;  instructor  in  play,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1912 — . 


Matilda  Agnes  Connell,  Instructor  in  Play. 

Student,  West  Chester  (Pa.)  State  Normal  School,  1904-5;  graduate  New 
Haven  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics,  1907;  teacher  of  physical  training  and 
games,  St.  Francis  Orphan  Asylum  and  Whitney  Avenue  Public  School,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  1906-7;  teacher  of  physical  training  for  girls,  Pittsburgh 
Playground  Association,  1907-11;  supervisor  of  physical  training  for  girls, 
same,  1911 — ;  instructor  in  play,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1912 — . 


Edna  Whiteman,  Instructor  in  Story  Telling. 

Student,  Training  School  for  Children's  Librarians  of  the  Carnegie 
Library  of  Pittsburgh,  1903-4,  University  of  Chicago,  1909-10;  children's 
librarian,  Cleveland  (O.)  Public  Library,  1904-9;  sub-librarian,  Chicago  Pub- 
lic Library,  1909;  assistant  in  children's  department,  Cleveland  Public 
Library,  1910-12;  supervisor  of  story-telling,  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh, 
1912 — ;  instructor  in  story-telling,  Training  School  for  Children's  Librarians 
of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh,  1912 — ;  instructor  in  story-telling, 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  1913—. 


Additional  Members  of  the  Staff  for  the  Summer  Term 


Frank  Holland  Ball,  Lecturer  in  Industrial  Education. 
Clara  Harrison  Town,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Clinical  Psychology. 
Susan  Trowbridge  Canfield,  Instructor  in  Music. 
Anna  Mullin  Shuman,  Instructor  in  Fine  Arts. 
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MEMBERS    OF    OTHER   FACULTIES    WHO  OFFER 
COURSES    REQUIRED  OR   ELECTIVE    IN  THE.. 
SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 


Francis  Clifford  Phillips,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Albert  Ellis  Frost,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Henry  Sayre  Scribner,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Greek  Language  and 
Literature. 

John  Colvin  Fettermann,  Ph.B.,  Ph.M.,  Professor  of  Biology. 

Frank  Schlesinger,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Astronomy. 

Samuel  Black  Linhart,  A.B.,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Ethics  and  Bibli- 
cal Literature. 

Ferdinand  Berger,  A.M.,  Professor  of  German. 

John  Thom  Holdsworth,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Finance  and  Eco- 
nomics. 

Frederic  Lendall  Bishop,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

Jesse  Hayes  White,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology. 

George  Alexander  McKallip  Dyess,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History. 

Lincoln  Robinson  Gibbs,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Professor  of  English  and  English 
Literature. 

Berthold  Louis  Ullman,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin  Language  and 
Literature. 

Francis  Newton  Thorpe,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science 
and  Constitutional  Law. 

Alexander  Silverman,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Analytical  Chemistry. 

Thomas  Woodside  Bentley  Crafer,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Francis  Jerome  Holder,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Arnold  Edward  Ortmann,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physical  Geography. 

Charles  Rochester  Eastman,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Paleontology. 

Otto  Emery  Jennings,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Paleobotany. 

Charles  Shively  Miller,  Physical  Director. 

Phillip  Warner  Harry,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance 
Languages. 

Andrew  Bennett  Wallgren,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology. 
Frank  Craig  Jordan,  Ph.B.,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Astronomy. 
Calvin  Naftzinger  Wenrich,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 
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Ira  Graessle  Flocken,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Industry  and 
Accounting. 

Roswell  Hill  Johnson,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology  and  Geology. 

Charles  Hoffman,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Organic  Chemistry. 

Samuel  Ray  Scholes,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial 
Chemistry. 

Frank  Hardy  Lane,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Speaking. 

Clinton  Willard  Clark,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  General 
Chemistry. 

Elizabeth   Leiper   Martin,    M.D.,    Adviser   and   Medical   Examiner  to 
Women. 

Harry  Holton  Provin,  Director  of  the  Gymnasium. 

Orrin  Wilson  Albert,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

John  Kemerer  Miller,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

Aaron  Moyer  Snyder,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Psychology. 

Louis  Jay  Heath,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English. 

Louis  Franklin  Snow,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  English  and  Public 
Speaking. 

Lawrence  Wylie  Burdick,  Ph.B.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Latin  and  German. 

Edmund  Grant  Howe,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  History. 

Howard  Carson  Kidd,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Commerce. 

Thomas  Reynolds  Williams,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Journalism. 

Whitford  Hudson  Shelton,  Ph.B.,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Romance  Lan- 
guages. 

Aw  Emilio  Pierucci,  LL.D.,  Instructor  in  Italian. 

Fleming  Allen  Clay  Perrin,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Philosophy  and 
Psychology. 

Forest  Almos  Foraker,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
Alfred  Edward  Blake,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  General  Chemistry. 
Dayton  Ulrey,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 
Arthur  Henry  Myer,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Qualitative  Analysis. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 


Courses  in  education  were  first  offered  in  the  University  in  the  year 
1904-5  following  the  establishment  of  a  separate  chair  of  psychology  and 
education.  These  courses  were  appreciated  from  the  first,  especially  by 
teachers  and  prospective  teachers.  In  addition  to  the  regular  courses 
special  Saturday  classes  were  organized  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  in 
service  unable  to  attend  during  the  regular  hours.  Later  on  evening 
courses  of  the  same  character  were  established.  There  various  courses 
grew  in  number  and  scope  and  in  a  few  years  became  a  very  important 
feature  of  the  work  of  the  University. 

Realizing  that  the  existing  facilities  were  inadequate  to  meet  effectively 
the  needs  and  demands  of  Pittsburgh  and  vicinity  for  the  training  of 
teachers  and  desiring  to  afford  Pittsburgh  and  western  Pennsylvania  the 
advantages  of  a  standard  teachers'  college  of  their  own,  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  on  February  3rd,  1910,  authorized 
the  establishment  of  the  School  of  Education  to  serve  as  a  professional 
school  for  teachers  coordinate  with  the  other  regular  schools  of  the  insti- 
tution. The  School  opened  its  regular  work  in  September,  1910,  in  a  small 
frame  building,  fitted  up  for  its  use  temporarily  on  the  university  campus 
facing  O'Hara  Street.  At  first  one  two-year  curriculum  only  was  offered 
and  two  years  of  college  work  were  required  for  admission  to  regular 
standing,  but  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1910-11  the  requirements 
for  admission  were  made  the  same  as  those  of  the  other  schools  and  two 
four-year  curricula  were  established. 

The  regular  faculty  of  the  School  of  Education  during  the  first  aca- 
demic year,  1910-11,  comprised  three  members.  The  number  of  students 
registered  in  the  School  during  the  first  year  was  77,  of  whom  16  were 
regular  and  61  unclassified  students.  These  figures  do  not  include  the 
many  students  in  a  number  of  extension  courses.  There  were  in  addi- 
tion several  graduate  students  with  education  for  a  major  or  minor  sub- 
ject. The  first  class  was  graduated  in  June,  1911,  with  a  membership  of 
eight.  The  year  1911-12  witnessed  a  very  rapid  growth  in  the  School. 
The  regular  faculty  increased  to  five  people.  The  registration  of  regular 
and  unclassified  students  for  the  year,  including  the  summer  term  of  1911, 
was  263,  not  counting  the  students  in  various  types  of  extension  courses, 
who  numbered  several  hundred.  Fourteen  students  in  the  Graduate  School 
had  education  for  a  major  or  minor  subject,  or  both. 

During  the  summer  of  1912  the  School  of  Education  moved  into  the 
building  on  Fifth  Avenue  just  west  of  Darragh  Street  which  had  been 
occupied  for  a  number  of  years  by  the  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  Kinder- 
garten College.  Here  the  work  of  the  present  year,  1912-13,  has  been 
carried  on.  The  building  is  located  only  a  few  blocks  from  the  university 
campus.  The  change  to  more  commodious  quarters  was  rendered  imperative 
by  the  establishment  of  several  new  departments  and  the  continuous  growth 
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of  the  student  body.  The  present  faculty  in  regular  university  depart- 
ments, including  certain  specialists  who  lecture  but  once  or  twice  a  week, 
numbers  eighteen.  In  March,  1913,  the  registration  of  regular  and  un- 
classified students  for  the  current  university  year,  including  the  summer 
term  of  1912,  was  96  and  414  respectively.  Also  there  were  from  20  to  25 
graduate  students  with  the  major  subject  in  education.  The  number  of 
students  registered  in  the  division  of  cooperative  courses  for  the  year 
was  nearly  250. 

During  the  year  1913-14  the  School  will  move  back  upon  the  university 
campus  and  occupy  a  new  wing  of  State  Hall  now  in  process  of  erection. 
At  no  distant  date  it  will  have  a  spacious  and  fully  equipped  modern 
building  of  its  own  erected  especially  for  its  accommodation  on  a  con- 
venient site  upon  the  campus. 

THE  COOPERATIVE  PLAN 

Most  institutions  of  higher  learning  are  chiefly  local  institutions;  that 
is,  a  majority  of  their  students  are  drawn  from  their  own  vicinities  or  dis- 
tricts. Some  of  our  most  notable  institutions  are  subject  to  this  rule.  It 
follows  that  the  first  obligation  of  the  typical  institution  is  to  meet  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  its  own  community ;  after  having  done  that  it  may  concern 
itself  with  the  demands  of  more  remote  regions.  With  this  truth  clearly 
in  mind  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  has  been  for  some  time  perfecting 
plans  of  cooperation  by  which  its  several  departments  shall  be  brought 
into  the  closest  possible  relations  with  the  corresponding  phases  of  the  life 
and  industry  of  the  community  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  School  of  Education,  acting  on  this  principle,  aims  to  study  the 
needs  of  the  schools  of  its  environment  and  attempts  to  adjust  its  work 
and  administer  its  affairs  in  such  a  way  as  best  to  provide  what  is 
needed  and  desired.  Not  only  does  its  study  of  educational  conditions 
determine  the  courses  it  offers,  but  also  the  times,  places,  and  condi- 
tions under  which  they  are  offered.  While  maintaining  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  scholarship  and  of  professional  qualifications,  the  School  strives 
in  every  way  to  make  its  resources  easily  accessible  to  teachers  and  all 
others  interested  in  education. 

PRACTICE  TEACHING 

The  cooperative  plan  between  the  School  of  Education  and  the  edu- 
cational  forces  of  the  community,  in  the  usual  limited  sense  of  the  term, 
is  the  plan  whereby  students  are  provided  as  teachers  for  those  schools  of 
the  vicinity  that  can  utilize  their  services  to  advantage.  These  student  teach- 
ers are  juniors  and  seniors  in  the  School  of  Education  who  are  required  to 
serve  an  apprenticeship  in  teaching  as  a  part  of  their  professional  training. 
They   assist   and   later  teach   under   supervision   about  one  quarter-day 
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five  times  per  week  thruout  the  junior  and  senior  years.  Their  services  are 
rendered  free  of  charge.  These  students  hold  teacher's  licenses  issued 
by  the  legally  constituted  authorities.  During  the  past  three  years  all 
the  members  of  the  junior  and  senior  classes  who  were  without  satisfac- 
tory past  experience  have  spent  a  portion  of  their  time  as  assistants  and 
teachers  in  the  schools  of  the  community.  In  some  cases  they  have  taken 
permanent  charge  of  one  or  more  classes  for  which  regular  teachers  were 
not  available.  It  is  in  meeting  these  and  similar  emergencies  that  the 
School  of  Education  especially  desires  to  be  of  service  in  this  connection. 


RANGE  AND  VARIETY  OF  SERVICE 


Interpreted  from  the  point  of  view  of  service  to  the  broader  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  community,  the  work  of  the  School  of  Education  is 
a  much  wider  one  than  the  mere  preliminary  training  of  teachers.  Its 
true  functions  are  to  correlate  the  numerous  resources  of  the  community 
which  are  striving,  often  unmindful  of  one  another,  to  advance  the  cause 
of  education,  and  to  use  every  possible  means  to  elevate  the  ideals  and 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  schools.  Stated  in  the  large  its  functions 
include  the  following: 

1.  Preliminary  training  of  teachers  for  their  profession. 

2.  Improvement  and  advancement  of  teachers  in  service. 

3.  Affording  regular  advantages  through  the  agency  of  extension 
and  cooperative  courses,  evening  and  Saturday  classes,  and  the  summer 
term  to  teachers  and  others  regularly  employed  during  the  usual  school 
periods. 

4.  Enlightenment  of  teachers  and  school  officers  concerning  the  re- 
sults and  applications  of  important  experiments  and  investigations  in  ed- 
ucation and  other  fields  of  pure  and  applied  science  having  relations  to 
educational  theory  and  practice. 

5.  Service  as  an  educational  laboratory  for  the  study  and  solution 
of  the  specific  educational  problems  of  the  community. 

6.  Acting  as  an  educational  clearing  house  for  the  community,  in- 
cluding in  this  function  the  arrangement  and  calling  of  conventions  and 
meetings  of  teachers,  school  officers  and  patrons,  and  others  interested  in 
education  for  the  purpose  of  sympathetic  discussion  and  mutual  under- 
standing and  the  development  of  public  sentiment  and  concerted  action 
in  favor  of  worthy  educational  ends  and  movements. 

7.  Intermediation  between  the  University  at  large  and  the  secondary 
and  elementary  schools. 
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THE  TRAINING  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF  TEACHERS 


In  its  serious  endeavor  to  realize  its  specific  function  of  providing 
better  teachers  in  the  generic  sense  of  the  term  for  the  community  and  the 
state  the  School  of  Education  is  engaged  in  the  training  of  the  following 
classes  of  educational  workers: 

1.  The  elementary  teacher.  The  value  of  college  training  for  ele- 
mentary teachers  is  coming  to  be  recognized  more  and  more  widely.  The 
School  offers  such  teachers  both  the  cultural  equipment  and  the  profes- 
sional training  needed  for  the  best  success  of  their  work.  A  variety  of 
professional  courses  adapted  to  their  needs  are  available. 

2.  The  high-school  teacher.  The  high-school  teacher  is  equipped  both 
with  a  thoro  knowledge  of  the  high-school  subjects  he  expects  to  teach 
and  with  a  thoro  grasp  of  the  educational  principles  upon  which  his 
instruction  should  be  based. 

3.  The  school  principal.  For  the  principal  courses  are  available  in 
which  are  developed  the  principles  governing  the  correct  organization, 
supervision,  and  administration  of  the  elementary  or  secondary  school  and 
its  work. 

4.  The  superintendent  of  schools.  The  School  of  Education  offers 
several  courses  for  superintendents  and  those  planning  to  become  superin- 
tendents. These  courses  treat  of  the  organization  of  school  systems,  the 
qualifications  and  duties  of  the  superintendent,  the  correct  relations  of  the 
superintendent  to  the  lay  authorities,  and  the  general  principles  underlying 
effective  educational  administration. 

5.  The  special  teacher  or  supervisor.  For  the  benefit  of  those  de- 
sirous of  becoming  teachers  and  supervisors  of  special  subjects  depart- 
ments of  play,  fine  and  industrial  arts,  nature  study  and  school  garden- 
ing, music,  and  household  science  and  art  have  recently  been  established. 
The  courses  offered  are  of  three  distinct  types,  cultural,  technical,  and  pro- 
fessional. 

6.  The  director  or  teacher  of  special  schools  or  classes.  Thru 
its  department  of  clinical  psychology  and  special  education  the  School 
offers  unusual  facilities  for  the  training  of  persons  who  wish  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  education  of  exceptional  children  of  various  types. 

7.  The  supervisor  or  teacher  of  kindergartens.  Excellent  training  in 
the  conduct  of  the  modern  kindergarten  is  offered  by  the  department  of 
childhood  in  cooperation  with  certain  others. 

AFTERNOON,  EVENING,  AND  SATURDAY  CLASSES 

A  very  important  feature  of  the  work  of  the  School  of  Education  is 
its  afternoon,  evening,  and  Saturday  courses,  which  are  designed  espe- 
cially for  the  accommodation  of  teachers,  supervisors,  and  administrators 
employed  during  the  regular  school  day.    The  afternoon  classes  are  sched- 
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uled  late  in  the  afternoon.  The  Saturday  classes  are  scheduled  in  the 
forenoon.  Among  the  important  courses  in  this  group  available  during 
the  academic  year  1912-13  are  the  following: 

Afternoon  Classes:  Principles  of  Education  and  Educational  Psy- 
chology, by  Professor  Chambers;  History  of  Education,  Elementary  Edu- 
cation, and  Education  in  the  Modern  English  Novel,  by  Professor  Shel- 
don; Secondary  Education,  by  Professor  Robertson;  Methods  in  Lan- 
guage Teaching  and  Methods  in  Teaching  Number,  by  Mrs.  Carmalt; 
Psycho — educational  Pathology  and  Educational  Therapeutics,  by  Dr. 
Wallin;  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Fine  Arts,  by  Mr.  Knimn;  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Teaching  Nature  Study,  by  Mr.  Randall. 

Evening  Classes:  Advanced  Educational  Psychology,  by  Professor 
Chambers;  History  of  American  Education,  by  Professor  Sheldon;  Edu- 
cational Administration  and  Administration  and  Supervision  of  City 
Schools,  by  Professor  Sies;  Pedagogy  of  Secondary-school  Subjects,  by 
Professor  Robertson;  Primary  Methods,  by  Mrs.  Carmalt;  History  and 
Appreciation  of  Art,  by  Mr.  Knimn;  Home  Gardening,  by  Mr.  Randall; 
Graduate  Seminar  in  Education,  by  Dean  Chambers  and  Professors. 

Saturday  Classes:  Educational  Classics  and  Advanced  History  of 
Education,  by  Professor  Sheldon;  Educational  Sociology  and  Criticism 
and  Supervision  of  Teaching,  by  Professor  Sies;  Secondary-school  Prob- 
lems, by  Professor  Robertson;  Methods  in  Geography,  by  Mrs.  Carmalt; 
Clinical  Psychology  and  Care  and  Education  of  Exceptional  Children,  by 
Dr.  Wallin;  Physical  Interests  of  Children,  by  Mr.  Gahan  and  Miss  Con- 
nell;  Musical  Interests  of  Children,  by  Miss  Canfield;  Domestic  Interests 
of  Children,  by  Miss  McLean;  Theory  and  Practice  in  the  Education  of 
Childhood,  by  Miss  Corbin;  Industrial  Arts  in  the  Public  Schools,  by 
Mr.  Knimn;  Children's  Songs,  by  Miss  Canfield. 

A  special  bulletin  giving  detailed  information  concerning  the  after- 
noon, evening,  and  Saturday  classes  of  the  School  of  Education  is  issued 
annually  about  September  1.  Teachers  and  others  interested  are  requested 
to  write  for  a  copy.  Suggestions  concerning  desirable  courses  are  gladly 
received  at  any  time. 

DIVISION  OF  COOPERATIVE  COURSES  FOR 
TEACHERS 

In  its  desire  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  teachers  of  the  community 
in  the  fullest  possible  measure  the  School  of  Education  has  inaugurated 
a  special  division  under  the  above  title  for  the  academic  and  professional 
equipment  of  prospective  and  present  teachers  seeking  to  meet  the  legal 
requirements  for  the  various  grades  of  city  and  county  certificates.  The 
courses  offered  do  not  count  toward  any  degree,  and  there  are  in  conse- 
quence no  formal  entrance  requirements.  The  opportunities  are  open 
to  all  persons  with  serious  purposes  who  are  able  to  profit  measurably 
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from  them.  Courses  are  offered  by  capable  instructors  in  the  chief 
branches  required  for  the  different  certificates  and  in  other  branches  for 
which  there  is  sufficient  demand.  At  present  the  Division  of  Cooperative 
Courses  includes  the  following:  The  Summer  and  Saturday  Class  for 
teachers,  the  Course  for  County  Teachers,  the  Training  Class  for  Rural 
Teachers,  and  the  Courses  for  City  Teachers.  Information  concerning 
any  of  these  may  be  had  upon  application  to  the  dean  of  the  School  of 
Education.  Separate  bulletins  descriptive  of  the  work  are  available  for 
distribution. 

THE  SUMMER  TERM 

The  division  of  the  university  year  into  four  approximately  equal  terms 
makes  it  possible  for  the  School  of  Education  4;o  offer  its  complete  facilities 
to  teachers  in  service  for  an  entire  term  each  year  during  their  summer 
vacation.  The  summer  term  is  ten  weeks  in  length.  Many  courses  are 
so  arranged  that  students  may  attend  them  either  for  the  entire  term,  or 
for  the  first  five  weeks  or  the  last  five  weeks  only.  The  work  of  the 
summer  term  is  of  the  same  quality  as  that  of  any  other  term.  The  in- 
struction is  given  by  regular  members  of  the  faculty  assisted  by  able 
teachers  from  other  institutions.  The  courses  of  the  summer  term  count 
for  credit  toward  a  degree  when  the  work  is  satisfactorily  completed. 
Many  of  the  regular  courses  offered  during  the  academic  year  are  repeated 
in  the  summer  term. 

A  prominent  feature  of  the  summer  term  is  a  course  of  daily  public 
lectures  by  prominent  educators  and  leaders  in  modern  life.  The  lectures 
are  given  at  an  hour  convenient  for  all.  Among  those  who  will  give 
series  of  lectures  during  the  summer  of  1913  are  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Henry 
Suzzallo,  David  Snedden,  M.  V.  O'Shea,  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  J.  George 
Becht,  Arthur  D.  Dean,  and  Adelaide  S.  Baylor. 

A  special  bulletin  is  issued  annually  in  the  spring  giving  a  detailed 
account  of  the  courses  to  be  offered  in  the  summer  term  for  that  year  in 
the  School  of  Education  and  other  departments  of  the  University.  Those 
interested  in  summer  study  are  requested  to  write  for  a  copy  of  this 
bulletin. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

All  candidates  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Education  must  be  at 
least  sixteen  years  of  age  and  furnish  testimonials  of  good  moral  character. 
Those  who  come  from  other  colleges  must  present  certificates  of  regular 
dismissal. 

Admission  is  by  one  of  the  following  methods: 

1.  Examination.  Examinations  for  admission  conducted  by  the 
I 'Diversity  have  been  discontinued.  Those  who  wish  to  gain  admission 
by  this  method  are  expected  to  take  the  examinations  of  the  College  En- 
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trance  Examination  Board.  Application  should  be  made  to  the  secretary, 
Dr.  Thomas  S.  Fiske,  Sub-station  84,  New  York  City.  Examinations  are 
held  annually  in  June.  They  may  be  taken  at  various  places  thruout 
the  country,  including  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  Information  regard- 
ing times,  places,  and  requirements  may  be  obtained  either  from  the 
registrar  of  the  University  or  the  secretary  of  the  examination  board. 

2.  Certification  from  secondary  schools.  Instead  of  examinations 
certificates  from  high  schools  and  academies  whose  work  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  University  are  accepted.  The  official  blank  form  of  cer- 
tificate provided  by  the  University  must  be  used.  This  form  may  be  ob- 
tained by  application  to  the  registrar. 

3.  Advanced  standing.  Students  from  other  colleges  and  schools  of 
education  whose  requirements  for  admission  are  equivalent  to  those  of  the 
School  of  Education  and  which  offer  equivalent  courses  of  study  will  be 
credited  with  the  work  they  have  done  in  such  institutions  and  admitted 
to  advanced  standing  without  examination. 

The  student  applying  for  admission  must  offer  fifteen  units  of  prepara- 
tory work.  A  unit  is  the  equivalent  of  four  recitations  a  week  of  one 
hour  each  for  one  year,  or  five  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour  each. 

All  students  must  offer  six  units  as  follows: 

English  a  and  b,  3  units. 
Mathematics  a  and  o,  2  units. 
History  a,  b,  or  es  1  unit. 

The  remaining  nine  units  necessary  to  make  up  the  required  fifteen 
may  be  offered  from  the  following  list.  Four  of  these  must  be  in  language 
other  than  English.     At  least  one  unit  must  in  be  in  natural  science. 

Latin  a,  b,  c,  d,  1  to  4  units. 

Greek  af  b,  1  to  2  units. 

German  a,  b,  c,  1  to  3  units. 

French  a,  b,  c,  1  to  3  units. 

English  c,  y2  to  1  unit. 

History  b,  c,  d,  e,  y2  to  3  units. 

Civics,  y2  unit. 

Economics,  y2  unit. 

Mathematics  ct  d,  e,  y2  to  1^  units. 

General  Science,  1  unit. 

Physics,  1  unit. 

Chemistry,  1  unit. 

Physiography,   y2  unit. 

Biology,  a,  b,  c,  y2  to  2  units. 

Physiology,  y2  unit. 

Education  a,  b,  c,  d>  %  to  2  units. 

Agriculture,  1  to  iy2  units. 

Household  Economy  a,  b}  y2  to  2  units. 

Music  a,  b,  c,  y2  to  2  units. 

Bookkeeping,  1  to  iy2  units. 
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Commercial  Law,  y2  unit. 

Stenography  and  Typewriting,  1  to  1%  units. 
Manual  Training,  y2  to  2  units. 
Drawing  a,  b,  y2  to  2  units. 

No  applicant  with  more  than  three  entrance  conditions  will  be  admitted 
as  a  regular  student.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  students  should  enter 
without  conditions.  Conditions  must  be  partly  removed  before  the  sopho- 
more year  and  wholly  removed  before  the  junior  year.  Preparation  for 
college  is  not  provided  by  the  University  except  incidentally  in  the  sum- 
mer term,  when  some  subjects  required  for  admission  may  be  taken  for 
the  removal  of  conditions. 

Students  may  receive  college  credit  for  high-school  work  in  excess  of 
the  fifteen  required  units  only  in  acceptable  subjects  and  by  special  ex- 
amination on  entering  the  University. 

EXPLANATION  OF  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

English 

a.  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  1  to  \y2  units. 

The  elementary  principles  of  rhetoric  with  application  in  composition. 
Candidates  are  expected  to  be  able  to  express  themselves  in  writing  and 
speaking  in  clear  and  idiomatic  English  devoid  of  notable  defects  of  form 
and  logic.  Command  of  acceptable  English  is  the  test  of  the  desired  pro- 
ficiency. 

b.  Literature.  iy2  to  2  units. 

Masterpieces  of  English  and  American  literature.  Candidates  are 
expected  to  be  able  to  read  the  classics  of  the  mother  tongue  with  ac- 
curacy, intelligence,  and  appreciation.  It  is  recommended  that  the  works 
for  reading  and  study  be  selected  from  the  list  of  classics  published  by 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  in  connection  with  their  re- 
quirements in  literature. 

c.  Advanced  English.  %  to  1  unit. 

History  of  English  and  American  literature  or  advanced  composition 
and  rhetoric.  One-half  unit  of  advanced  English  grammar  may  be 
offered. 

Mathematics 

a.    Aj.oehra  Thru  Quadratics.  ]  unit. 

The  four  fundamental  operations  for  rational  algebraic  expressions. 
Faetoring,  determination  of  highest  common  factor  and  lowest  common 
multiple  by  factoring.  Fractions,  including  complex  fractions,  ratio,  and 
proportion.      Linear  equations,  both  numerical  and  literal,  containing  one 
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or  more  unknown  quantities.  Problems  depending  on  linear  equations. 
Radicals,  including  the  extraction  of  the  square  root  of  polynomials  and 
of  numbers.      Exponents,  including  the  fractional  negative. 

Quadratic  equations,  both  numerical  and  literal.  Simple  cases  of 
equations  with  one  or  more  unknown  quantities  that  can  be  solved  by  the 
methods  of  linear  or  quadratic  equations.  Problems  depending  on  quadratic 
equations.    The  binominal  theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents. 

b.  Plane  Geometry.  1  unit. 

The  usual  theorems  and  constructions  of  the  textbooks,  including  the 
general  properties  of  plane  rectilinear  figures;  the  circle  and  the  measure- 
ment of  angles ;  similar  polygons ;  areas ;  regular  polygons  and  the  measure- 
ment of  the  circle.  The  solution  of  numerous  original  exercises.  Applica- 
tions to  mensuration. 

c.  Advanced  Algebra.  y2  unit. 

Ratio,  proportion,  and  variation;  variables  and  limits;  properties  of 
series,  including  the  binominal  theorem  for  exponents  of  all  kinds;  the 
progressions;  use  of  undetermined  coefficients;  permutations  and  combina- 
tions; logarithms;  summation  of  recurring  series;  method  of  differences; 
interpolation. 

d.  Solid  Geometry.  y2  unit. 

The  usual  theorems  and  constructions  of  good  textbooks,  including  the 
relations  of  planes  and  lines  in  space;  the  properties  and  measurements 
of  prisims,  pyramids,  cylinders,  #and  cones ;  the  sphere  and  the  spherical 
triangle.  The  solution  of  numerous  original  exercises,  including  loci  prob- 
lems.   Applications  to  the  mensuration  of  surfaces  and  solids. 

e.  Plane  Trigonometry.  y2  unit. 

A  comprehensive  treatment  as  given  in  ordinary  texts,  including 
trigonometric  functions  of  angles,  goniometry,  and  the  solutions  of  right 
and  oblique  triangles. 

History 

a.  Ancient  History.  y2  to  1  unit. 

Greek  and  Roman  history  with  a  short  introductory  study  of  the 
more  ancient  nations. 

b.  Medieval  and  Modern  History.  y2  to  1  unit. 

c.  English  History.  y2  to  1  unit. 

d.  American  History.  y2  unit. 

e.  Industrial  History.  y2  unit. 

Growth  and  development  of  industry  and  commerce  from  early 
beginnings  to  the  present  time.  The  role  of  science,  art,  and  invention 
in  industrial  progress. 
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Latin 

One  unit  each. 

a-  Grammar  and  Composition.  A  thoro  knowledge  of  all  regular 
inflections,  all  common  irregular  forms,  the  fundamentals  of  syntax,  and 
a  short  vocabulary  is  expected.  , 

b.  Ceasar.  The  Gallic  War,  books  i-iv,  or  the  equivalent  from  other 
books  of  the  Gallic  War  or  the  Civil  War,  or  Nepos'  Lives. 

c.  Cicero.  The  four  orations  against  Catiline  and  the  orations  for 
Archias  and  for  the  Manilian  Law,  or  the  equivalent  from  other  orations 
of  Cicero,  from  his  letters,  or  from  Sallust's  Catiline  and  Jugurtha,  except 
that  the  orations  for  the  Manilian  Law  and  for  the  Archias  are  required. 
Advanced  prose  composition. 

d.  Virgil.  The  JEneid,  books  i-vi,  or  the  equivalent  from  other  books 
of  the  JEneid,  from  the  Bucolics  or  Georgics,  or  from  Ovid's  Metamorphoses, 
Fasti,  or  Tristia,  except  that  books  i,  n,  and  either  iv  or  vi  of  the 
AUneid  are  required. 

Greek 

One  unit  each. 

a.  Grammar  and  Composition.  Elements,  forms,  constructions,  con- 
ditional sentences,  indirect  discourse,  etc.  Translation  into  Greek  of  easy 
Attic  prose  based  on  the  Anabasis. 

b.  Four  books  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis  and  books  i  and  n  of  Homer's 
Iliad. 

German 

One  unit  each. 

a.  Elementary  German.  During  the  first  year  the  work  should  com- 
prise (1)  careful  drill  upon  pronunciation,  (2)  the  memorizing  and  fre- 
quent repetition  of  easy  colloquial  sentences,  (3)  drill  upon  the  rudiments  of 
grammar,  (4)  abundant  easy  exercises  designed  not  only  to  fix  in  mind 
the  forms  and  principles  of  grammar,  but  also  to  cultivate  readiness  in 
the  reproduction  of  natural  forms  of  expression,  (5)  the  reading  of  75 
to  100  pages  of  graduated  texts  from  a  reader,  with  constant  practice 
in  translating  into  German  easy  variations  upon  sentences  selected  from  the 
reading  lessons. 

6.  Second  Year  German.  During  the  second  year  the  work  should 
comprise  (1)  the  reading  of  from  150  to  200  pages  of  literature  in  the 
form  of  easy  stories  and  plays,  (2)  practice  as  before  in  the  translation 
into  German  of  easy  variations  upon  the  matter  read,  and  also  in  the 
reproduction,  orally  and  in  writing,  of  the  substance  of  short  and  easy 
selected  passages,  (3)  continued  drill  upon  the  rudiments  of  grammar. 

c.  Third  Year  German.  The  work  should  comprise  the  reading  of 
about  400  pages  of  moderately  difficult  prose  and  poetry,  with  constant 
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practice  in  giving,  orally  and  in  writing,  paraphrases,  abstracts,  and  re- 
productions from  memory  of  selected  portions  of  the  matter  read;  also 
grammatical  drill  upon  the  less  usual  strong  verbs,  upon  the  use  of  articles, 
oases,  auxiliaries  of  all  kinds,  tenses,  and  modes,  and  upon  word-order 
and  word- formation. 

French 

One  unit  each. 

a.  Elementary  French.  In  the  first  year  the  work  should  comprise 
(1)  careful  drill  in  pronunciation,  (2)  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  (3)  easy 
composition,  (4)  the  reading  of  from  150  to  200  duodecimo  pages  of  easy 
French  prose,  (5)  writing  French  from  dictation. 

b.  Second  Year  French.  During  the  second  year  the  student  should 
read  from  300  to  400  pages  of  easy  modern  prose.  Suitable  texts  are 
Halevy's  L'Abbe  Constantin,  Bruno's  Le  tour  de  la  France,  Malot's  Sans 
famille,  Dumas'  L'Evasion  du  Due  de  Beaufort.  There  should  be  con- 
tinued drill  in  grammar,  the  chief  irregular  verbs,  dictation  and  French 
conversation. 

c.  Third  Year  French.  In  the  third  year  from  500  to  600  pages  of 
French  of  ordinary  difficulty  should  be  read.  The  essentials  of  French 
syntax  should  be  emphasized  with  constant  practice  in  the  use  of  spoken 
French.  Suitable  texts  are  Daudet's  Contes,  About's  Le  Roi  des  Montagnes, 
Merimee's  Colomba,  Moliere's  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,  Maupassant's 
Contes,  George  Sand's  Le  Mare  au  Diable. 

Civics 

One-half  unit. 

Such  knowledge  of  the  essential  facts  of  local,  state,  and  national 
government  is  expected  as  may  be  gained  from  proper  use  of  one  of  the 
better  high-school  texts  in  the  subject. 

Economics 

One-half  unit. 

The  elementary  principles  of  economics  with  applications. 
General  Science 

One  unit. 

The  elements  of  the  natural  and  physical  sciences  presented  with 
practical  applications  as  a  general  introductory  course  in  science.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  the  real  essentials  are  selected  and  that  concrete 
illustrations  and  applications  are  plentiful.  This  work  should  come  early 
in  the  secondary  course. 
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Physics 

One  unit. 

The  candidate  is  expected  to  be  familiar  with  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  physics.  A  sufficiently  extended  treatment  of  the  subject  may  be 
found  in  any  of  the  standard  textbooks  now  in  use  in  secondary  schools. 

It  is  very  desirable  for  the  student  to  have  received  training  in  labo- 
ratory work,  but  for  the  present  no  laboratory  work  is  required. 

Chemistry 

One  unit. 

The  knowledge  gained  should  be  sufficiently  comprehensive  and  exact 
to  include  all  the  fundamental  facts  and  laws  of  chemistry.  Laboratory 
work  emphasizing  descriptive  chemistry  is  necessary,  and  notes  of  this 
work  must  be  presented.  Much  attention  should  be  given  to  the  solu- 
tion of  problems. 

Physiography 

One-half  unit. 

The  candidate  should  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  physical  fea- 
tures of  the  earth,  including  the  laws  of  such  physical  phenomena  as  tides, 
winds,  seasons,  glacial  action,  erosion,  stratification,  etc. 

Biology 

a.  General  Biology.  1  unit. 

Facts  and  principles  of  biology  applicable  in  general  to  both  plants 
and  animals.     Comparative  study  of  plants  and  animals. 

b.  Botany.  %  to  1  unit. 

c.  Zoology.  %  to  1  unit. 

Physiology 

One-half  unit. 

Facts  and  principles  of  human  physiology  and  hygiene. 
Education 

One-half  unit  each. 

a.  Educational  Psychology. 

The  chief  facts  and  principles  of  psychology  as  related  to  education. 

b.  History  of  Education. 

c.  Methods  of  Teaching. 
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General  methodology  with  or  without  special  emphasis  upon  the  teach- 
ing of  particular  subjects. 

d.    Practice  Teaching. 

Only  teaching  closely  supervised  as  part  of  a  course  of  training 
is  accepted  for  entrance  credit 

Agriculture 

One  to  one  and  one-half  units. 

Only  a  limited  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  agri- 
culture can  be  expected.  The  candidate  should  have  a  live  appreciation, 
however,  of  the  meaning  of  modern  scientific  agriculture. 

Household  Economy 

One-half  to  one  unit  each, 
a.  Cooking. 
6.  Sewing. 

Music 

a.  Musical  Appreciation.  unit. 

History  of  music.    The  great  composers.    Musical  forms  and  works. 

b.  Harmony.  %  to  1  unit. 

«.    Counterpoint.  %  to  1  unit. 

Bookkeeping 

One  to  one  and  one-half  units. 

Single  and  double  entry  bookkeeping.  Use  of  journal,  ledger,  cash 
book,  sales  book,  pass  book,  etc.    Standard  business  forms. 

Commercial  Law 

One-half  unit. 

Legal  principles  and  forms  governing  business  relations  with  appli- 
cations. 

Stenography  and  Typewriting 

One  to  one  and  one-half  units. 

The  candidate  should  be  able  to  take  dictation  at  the  rate  of  seventy - 
five  to  one  hundred  words  per  minute  and  to  transcribe  on  the  machine 
at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  words  per  minute. 
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Manual  Training 


One-half  to  two  units. 

These  units  may  be  offered  variously  in  bench  work,  shop  work,  wood- 
working, and  metal-working.  The  work  must  be  of  the  systematic  kind 
prescribed  in  regular  courses  in  manual  training. 

Drawing 

One-half  to  one  unit  each. 
a.    Freehand  Drawing. 
6.    Mechanical  Drawing. 


UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS 

Mature  persons  who  wish  to  pursue  certain  studies  in  education  with- 
out becoming  candidates  for  a  degree  or  special  certificate  may  enter  the 
School  of  Education  as  unclassified  students  without  reference  to  require- 
ments for  admission,  provided  they  satisfy  the  instructors  in  charge  of 
the  courses  they  desire  to  take,  by  examination  or  otherwise,  that  they  are 
qualified  to  pursue  the  same  successfully.  Such  students  may  later  be- 
come candidates  for  a  degree  or  certificate  only  after  satisfying  the  regular 
requirements  for  admission. 

REGISTRATION 

Registration  in  the  School  of  Education  is  accomplished  in  accordance 
with  the  same  regulations  that  are  prescribed  for  the  other  schools  of  the 
University.  It  is  advised  and  expected  that  all  persons  intending  upon 
completing  their  university  courses  to  enter  the  field  of  teaching,  in  what- 
ever grade  or  capacity,  register  in  the  School  of  Education  immediately 
on  entering  the  University.  Consultation  with  the  dean  should  precede 
registration  in  every  case. 

The  business  of  registration  is  in  charge  of  the  university  registrar 
whose  office  is  room  108,  State  Hall.  This  office  remains  open  thruout 
the  year.  Information  concerning  admission,  matriculation,  and  registra- 
tion is  freely  furnished  upon  application,  either  in  person  or  by  mail. 
Students  arc  expected  to  register  before  the  beginning  of  each  term.  A 
penalty  for  late  registration  of  three  dollars  may  be  assessed  on  and  after 
the  first  Wednesday  of  each  term.  Students  may  register  for  any  term 
except  the  fall  term  during  the  last  week  of  the  preceding  term.  Regis- 
tration for  the  fall  term  is  expected  to  take  place  during  the  week  pre- 
ceding the  beginning  of  the  term. 
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All  officers  of  instruction  are  instructed  not  to  admit  to  their  classes 
under  any  circumstances  students  who  fail  to  present  the  official  card  from 
the  registrar  as  evidence  of  their  previous  compliance  with  all  regulations 
regarding  admission,  classification,  and  the  payment  of  fees  due  at  the 
time  of  registration. 

EXPENSES 

Expenses  for  regular  students  in  the  School  of  Education  are  as 


follows : 

I.  Matriculation  $  5.00 

This  fee  is  paid  but  once. 

II.  Tuition 

Fall  term   40.00 

Winter  term    35.00 

Spring  term    35.00 

Summer  term    35.00 


Fall,  winter,  and  spring  terms  together,  if  paid  in  advance  105.00 

The  charge  for  tuition  includes  an  athletic  fee  of  five  dollars  per  year 
which  entitles  the  student  to  free  admission  to  all  athletic  events  under 
the  control  of  the  Athletic  Committee  of  the  University.  The  tuition  fee 
must  be  paid  at  the  time  of  registration  and  before  admission  to  classes. 


III.  Gymnasium,  per  term   $  2.00 

IV.  Laboratory,  per  term 

Chemistry,  each  course    5.00 

Physics,  each  course   •   5.00 

Biology 

One  course    3.50 

East   additional   course    1.75 

Household  Economy    3.50 

V.  Breakage 

Chemistry    10.00 

Biology    5.00 

The  amount  not  covered  by  breakage  is  refunded. 

VI.  Diplomas,  each   5.00 


The  expenses  of  unclassified  and  other  irregular  students  vary  with 
the  amount  and  kind  of  work  taken.  The  tuition  fee  of  students  taking 
courses  amounting  to  seven  or  eight  credits  is  $20  per  term.  Students 
taking  less  work  are  charged  $3.00  per  credit,  those  taking  more  $2.50  per 
credit,  with  the  regular  tuition  as  a  maximum.  When  there  is  occasion  for 
other  fees,  they  are  imposed  on  the  same  basis  as  those  of  regular  students. 

The  expenses  of  graduate  students  are  approximately  the  same  as 
those  of  undergraduates  under  like  conditions. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY 


The  work  offered  for  regular  students  in  the  School  of  Education  falls 
into  three  divisions  as  follows: 

1.  Undergraduate  curricula  leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree  and  di- 
ploma. 

2.  Graduate  curricula  leading  to  the  master's  and  doctor's  degrees 
and  diplomas. 

3.  The  special  curriculum  leading  to  special  certificates  of  proficiency. 


1.    The  Undergraduate  Curricula 

The  undergraduate  curricula  provide  four  years  of  work  beyond  the 
four-year  secondary  school.  They  are  fully  equivalent  to  regular  collegiate 
courses  of  study;  the  same  preparation  is  required  for  admission  to  them 
and  the  same  number  of  credits  must  be  earned  for  graduation  from  them. 
During  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  nearly  all  the  student's  work 
is  taken  in  various  departments  of  the  College.  In  the  junior  and  senior 
years  at  least  half  of  the  work  is  done  immediately  under  members  of  the 
faculty  of  the  School  of  Education.  At  least  one-fourth  of  the  credits 
of  the  last  two  years  are  earned  in  educational  theory  and  one-fourth  in 
educational  practice  or  schoolroom  experience.  In  the  case  of  elementary 
teachers  or  others  who  do  not  feel  the  need  of  so  much  advanced  collegiate 
work  additional  courses  in  educational  theory  may  be  substituted  for  some 
of  the  collegiate  courses  provided  for  the  junior  and  senior  years,  or  the 
student  may  directly  choose  education  for  his  major  subject  in  these 
years.  Those  who  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  two  or  more  years  of 
teaching  or  other  educational  experience  of  a  high  degree  of  merit  may 
substitute  additional  educational  theory  for  a  part  of  the  practice  work 
of  those  years.  In  every  case  at  least  one-half  of  the  required  credits 
earned  in  the  last  two  years  must  be  earned  in  professional  work. 

Two  regular  undergraduate  courses  of  study  are  provided,  one  leading 
to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  and  one  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
science.  They  are  set  forth  in  the  following  outlines.  On  the  left  are 
listed  by  name  the  different  subject  courses.  These  are  regularly  described 
under  their  respective  numbers  in  the  appropriate  departmental  announce- 
ments on  pages  32  to  59  of  this  Bulletin.  On  the  right  the  credits  allowed 
in  the  different  courses  are  indicated  by  terms  of  the  academic  year,  tho 
certain  of  the  courses  are  also  given  in  the  summer  term.  In  general  a 
credit  is  the  amount  of  university  credit  awarded  for  the  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  the  work  of  a  course  in  which  the  class  meets  one  hour  per  * 
week  thruout  one  term.  The  particular  courses  available  in  the  summer 
may  be  ascertained  by  consulting  the  annual  bulletin  of  the  summer  term 
and  the  departmental  announcements  mentioned  above. 
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CURRICULUM  LEADING  TO  THE  DEGREE 
BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 


Freshman  Year 


English  1,  2,  3 
Latin  1,  2,  3 
Greek  1,  2,  3 
"     6,  7,  8 
German  1,  2,  3   \  Two 

"       4,  5,  6 
French  1,  2,  3 
4,  5,  6 
History  1,  2,  3 
Biology  1,  2,  3 
Physical  Education 


Fall 

3 


Winter  Spring 
3  3 


Sophomore  Year 


One 


History  of  Education  1 
English  10,  11,  13 
13,  14,  15 
Latin  4,  5,  6 
Greek  6,  7,  8 

"     9,  10,  11 
German  4,  5,  6         S  Two 

10,  11,  12  ( 
French  4,  5,  6  j 
10,  11,  12  J 
Psychology  6 
Public  Speaking  1,  2,  3 
Sociology  1,  2,  3 
Physical  Education 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

9 

6 

6 

6 

2 

fl 

9 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Junior  Year 


Principles  of  Education  1 
Principles  of  Education  2 
Play  2 

Schoolroom  experience  (observation  and 
apprenticeship)  with  weekly  con- 
ference. 
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Fall       Winter  Spring 

Courses  in  a  major  subject  limited  to 
a  single  department  or  group  of 
related  departments  in  the  field  of 

the  humanities.  3  .5  3-5  3-5 

Courses  outside  the  major  subject  elect- 
ed in  consultation  with  the  head  of 
the    department    representing  the 

major  subject.  3-5  3-5  3  5 


Senior  Year 


History  of  Education  2 

4 

Principles  of  Education  3 

4 

Elementary  Education  1    )  Qne 
Secondary  Education  1  ) 

4 

Educational  Administration  1 

1 

1 

1 

Schoolroom  experience  (practice  teach- 

ing) 

4 

4 

4 

Courses  in  the  major  subject  continued 

3-5 

3-5 

3  5 

Elective  courses 

3-5 

3-5 

3-5 

CURRICULUM  LEALING  TO  THE  DEGREE 
BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 


Freshman  Year 


English  1,  2,  3 

3 

3 

3 

German  1,  2,  3  » 

"       4,  5,  6 

3 

3 

3 

French  1,  2,  3 

4,  5,  6  ) 

History  1,  2,  3 

3 

3 

3 

Biology  1,  2,  3 

3 

3 

3 

Mathematics  1,  2,  3 

3 

3 

3 

Physical  Education 

1 

1 

1 

Sophomore  Year 

History  of  Education  1  2  2 

German  4,  5,  6  . 


10,  11,  IS 
French  4,  5,  6 

10,  11,  12 


One  3  3 
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Fall 

Winter 

Spri 

Psychology  6 

2 

2 

2 

Public  Speaking  1,  2,  3 

2 

2 

2 

Physics  1,  2,  3  _ 
-ii     .  .      _    _  _  One 
Chemistry  1,  2,  3 

4 

4 

4 

Sociology  1,  2,  3 

2 

2 

2 

Physical  Education 

1 

1 

1 

XT 

J  unior  Y  ear 

Principles  of  Education  1 

4 

Principles  of  Education  2 

4 

Play  2 

4 

Schoolroom  experience  (observation  and 

apprenticeship)   with  weekly  con- 

ference. 

4 

4 

4 

Courses  in  a  major  subject  limited  to 

a  single  department  or  group  of 

related  departments  in  the  field  of 

science. 

3-5 

3-5 

S-l 

Courses  outside  the  major  subject  elect- 

ed in  consultation  with  the  head  of 

the    department    representing  the 

major  subject. 

3-5 

3-5 

3-^ 

Senior  Year 


History  of  Education  2 

4 

Principles  of  Education  3 

4 

Elementary  Education  1  | 
Secondary  Education  1  ) 

4 

Educational  Administration  1 

1 

1 

1 

Schoolroom  experience  (practice  teach- 

ing) 

4 

4 

4 

Courses  in  the  major  subject  continued 

3-5 

3-5 

3-5 

Elective  courses 

3-5 

3-5 

3-5 

2.    The  Graduate  Curricula 

The  School  of  Education  in  the  field  of  graduate  work  is  the  depart- 
ment of  education  of  the  Graduate  School  of  the  University.  Admission 
to  the  Graduate  School  is  under  the  control  of  the  faculty  of  that  school. 
The  general  requirement  is  a  bachelor's  degree  in  arts,  science,  or  phi- 
losophy from  a  standard  institution  of  higher  learning.    Previous  training 
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in  education  equivalent  to  that  given  by  the  fundamental  educational 
courses  in  the  undergraduate  curricula  of  the  School  of  Education  is 
expected  of  persons  applying  for  admission  to  candidacy  for  a  graduate 
degree  with  the  major  subject  in  education.  Teachers  of  experience,  or 
others,  unable  to  qualify  as  graduate  students  may  be  admitted  to  certain 
graduate  courses  in  education  by  fully  satisfying  the  instructors  in  charge 
that  they  are  qualified  to  pursue  the  work  with  success. 

Two  curricula  are  offered  in  the  Graduate  School,  one  leading  to  the 
degree  of  master  of  arts  or  master  of  science  and  one  leading  to  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  philosophy.  These  curricula  closely  correspond  to  those 
usually  found  in  graduate  schools  or  colleges.  They  are  broad  and  general 
in  outline,  rather  than  minutely  detailed  and  prescriptive. 

The  curriculum  leading  to  the  master's  degree  may  be  presented  by 
means  of  the  following  selected  statements  from  the  official  requirements 
for  these  degrees: 

1.  The  candidate  must  have  pursued  for  at  least  one  year  a  course 
of  advanced  study  at  this  University  under  the  direct  supervision  and 
guidance  of  the  instructors  in  whose  departments  he  arranges  to  study. 

2.  A  student's  list  of  studies  may  be  made  up  from  one  department, 
or  it  may  include  a  major  and  a  minor  subject  from  cognate  fields.  In 
every  case  it  must  be  approved  by  the  faculty  of  the  Graduate  School. 

3.  The  candidate  must  prepare  a  thesis  showing  marked  attainment 
in  some  branch  of  his  chosen  department.  The  subject  of  the  thesis  must 
be  approved  not  later  thart  the  beginning  of  the  winter  term  of  the  college 
year  in  which  the  student  wishes  to  obtain  his  degree;  and  the  thesis  must 
be  presented  before  the  first  of  May  in  the  same  year. 

4.  The  candidate  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination,  oral  or  writ- 
ten, or  both,  before  the  faculty  on  his  major  and  minor  subjects  and  the 
matter  of  his  thesis. 

The  curriculum  leading  to  the  doctor's  degree  may  likewise  be  set 
forth  by  statements  from  the  official  requirements  for  the  degree  as 
follows : 

1.  The  candidate  must  have  pursued  for  at  least  three  years  a  course 
of  graduate  study  at  this  University  under  the  direct  supervision  and 
guidance  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  in  which  he  arranges  to  study. 
Work  done  at  other  universities  of  equal  standing  may  be  accepted;  but 
at  least  one  year's  work  must  be  done  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
and  in  all  except  special  cases  this  must  be  the  work  of  the  last  year. 

2.  The  student's  list  of  studies  must  include  one  major  and  one  or 
two  minor  subjects,  approved  by  the  heads  of  the  departments  in  which 
he  wishes  to  work,  and  by  them  reccmmended  to  the  faculty  of  the  Grad- 
uate School.  One  minor  subject  must  be  selected  outside  the  department 
in  which  the  major  is  chosen. 

3.  A  good  reading  knowledge  of  both  French  and  German,  and  of 
other  modern  languages  necessary  to  carry  on  his  graduate  work,  is  re- 
quired of  each  candidate. 
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4.  The  candidate  must  prepare  a  thesis  within  the  field  of  his  major 
subject  showing  independent  and  original  research  of  a  high  order.  The 
subject  of  this  thesis  must  be  approved  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the 
fall  term  of  the  college  year  in  which  the  student  wishes  to  obtain  hi3 
degree  and  the  thesis  must  be  presented  before  the  first  of  May  in  the 
same  year. 

5.  The  candidate  must  pass  an  examination,  oral  or  written,  or  both, 
before  the  faculty  of  the  Graduate  School  and  others  who  may  be  called 
in.  This  examination  will  require  a  very  accurate  and  exhaustive  knowl- 
edge of  the  major  subject,  especially  of  the  phase  of  that  subject  covered 
by  the  thesis,  and  a  less  minute  but  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  minor 
subjects. 

The  work  of  a  graduate  student  with  a  major  subject  in  education, 
by  the  terms  of  the  above  regulations,  is  in  general  under  the  charge  of 
the  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Education  giving  graduate 
courses.  As  yet  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  organize  the  graduate  cours- 
es in  education  into  definite  groups.  Students  doing  graduate  work  are 
assumed  to  be  sufficiently  mature  and  serious  in  purpose  to  select  their 
courses  properly  with  reference  to  correct  ends.  The  only  restrictions 
imposed  are  that  the  courses  selected  and  the  thesis  chosen  shall  exhibit 
a  certain  degree  of  unity  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  some  rational  pur- 
pose and  that  they  shall  represent  the  normal  quantitative  and  qualitative 
requirements  for  the  degree  the  student  is  seeking. 

3.    The  Special  Curriculum 

The  special  curriculum  is  a  two-year  course  of  study  leading  to  special 
certificates  of  proficiency  for  teaching  certain  special  subjects  or  for 
work  in  certain  special  fields  of  education.  At  the  present  time  such 
special  certificates  may  be  earned  in  childhood,  play,  fine  and  industrial 
arts,  household  economy,  and  music.  Other  special  subjects  and  fields 
will  be  added  to  this  list  as  facilities  and  demands  grow.  Good  teachers 
in  these  special  departments  of  educational  work  are  in  great  demand, 
and  the  special  curriculum  is  provided  for  the  purpose  of  contributing  to 
the  satisfaction  of  this  demand  with  a  minimum  of  delay. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  special  curriculum  are  the 
regular  requirements  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Education  set  forth 
on  pages  14  to  22  of  this  bulletin.  This  curriculum  is  made  up  of  aca- 
demic, technical,  and  professional  courses  selected  almost  entirely  from  the 
regular  undergraduate  courses  of  study.  By  reason  of  this  fact  students 
who  complete  the  two-year  curriculum  have  finished  about  half  the 
work  required  for  a  degree.  Such  students  may  secure  the  degree  later 
at  their  leisure  by  satisfactorily  completing  the  remainder  of  the  courses 
of  the  proper  four-year  curriculum.  The  special  curriculum  is  set  forth 
in  the  following  outline.  For  explanation  of  this  outline  consult  the  ex- 
planation of  the  outlines  of  the  four-year  curricula  on  page  24,  which 
applies  equally  here. 
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CURRICULUM  LEADING  TO  SPECIAL  CERTIFICATE 


One 


First  Year 

Fall       Winter  Spring 
English  1,  2,  3  3  3  3 

German  1,  2,  3 
4,  5,  6 
French  1,  2,  3 
4,  5,  6 
History  1,  2,  3 
Biology  1,  2,  3 

Psychology  6  2  2  9 

Courses  in  the  special  subject  3-5  3-5  3-5 

Courses  outside  the  special  subject  se- 
lected in  consultation  with  the  head 
of  the  department  representing  the 

special  subject.  3-5  3-5  3-5 

Physical  Education  111 

Second  Year 

Principles  of  Education  1  4 

«  "        «  3  4 

Elementary  Education  1  | 

Secondary  Education  1  j 

Schoolroom  experience  (apprenticeship 
and  practice  teaching)  with  weekly 

conference.  4  4  4 

Courses  in  the  special  subject  continued  3-5  3-5  3-5 

Courses  outside  the  special  subject  se- 
lected in  consultation  with  the  head 
of  the  department  representing  the 

special  subject.  3-5  3-5  3-5 

Physical  Education.  Ill 

GRADING 

Students  are  graded  in  their  several  courses  in  accordance  with  the 
following  scale: 

A,  signifying  very  high 

B,  "  high 

C,  "  good 

D,  u  poor 

E,  "  conditioned 

F,  "  failed 

G,  "  incomplete 

Students  receiving  the  grade  E  in  a  course  may  receive  credit  for  the 
Carrie  by  subsequent  study  and  examination  satisfactory  to  the  instructor. 


Credit  may  be  secured  for  a  course  graded  F  only  by  taking  it  over.  The 
grade  G  is  assigned  in  a  course  which  was  discontinued  or  left  incom- 
plete. The  privilege  and  method  of  making  up  the  deficiency  in  such 
instances  depends  upon  the  individual  case. 

DEGREES  AND  DIPLOMAS 

On  the  completion  of  one  of  the  regular  undergraduate  curricula  in 
the  School  of  Education  the  student  receives  the  university  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science  and  also  the  bachelor's  Diploma 
in  Education  from  the  School  of  Education.  To  become  entitled  to  the 
bachelor's  degree  and  diploma  the  student  must  earn  192  university  credits, 
inclusive  of  those  gained  from  schoolroom  experience  and  physical  educa- 
tion. A  credit  is  the  unit  of  university  credit  awarded  for  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  courses.  In  general  the  number  of  credits  assigned  on  the 
completion  of  a  course  is  equal  to  the  number  of  recitation-hours  or  labo- 
ratory periods  per  week  occupied  by  the  work  of  the  course  thruout  one 
term.  In  other  words  one  credit  is  assigned  for  each  ten  to  twelve  recita- 
tion-hours or  laboratory  periods  of  the  course. 

On  the  completion  of  one  of  the  graduate  curricula  with  the  major 
subject  in  education  a  student  receives  the  university  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  or  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  also  the  master's  or  doctor's  Diploma 
in  Education  from  the  School  of  Education.  The  requirements  for  these 
degrees  and  diplomas  are  not  measured  by  any  specified  number  of  credits. 
Quality  of  work  receives  consideration  as  well  as  quantity. 

A  student  satisfactorily  completing  the  special  curriculum  receives  a 
special  certificate  of  proficiency  testifying  to  that  fact  and  certifying  to 
his  proficiency  in  the  teaching  of  his  special  subject  or  in  the  work  of 
some  special  field. 

PROFESSIONAL  QUALIFICATIONS 

The  School  of  Education  does  not  agree  to  recommend  for  graduation 
all  students  who  satisfactorily  complete  its  classroom  work.  Its  final  test 
of  the  merit  of  candidates  for  the  bachelor's  degree  and  diploma  or  a 
special  certificate  is  ability  to  teach  well.  Any  student  who  shows  after 
a  reasonable  trial  that  he  lacks  natively  the  ability  or  disposition  to  teach 
acceptably  will  be  advised  to  enter  some  other  profession.  The  institution 
which  trains  teachers  should  be  an  agency  for  selection  and  elimination  as 
well  as  for  preparation.  It  is  by  no  means  true  that  everyone  who  can 
earn  a  collegiate  degree  is  a  fit  candidate  for  teaching.  Qualities  of  per- 
sonality are  also  of  primary  importance.  Every  opportunity  will  be  afford- 
ed students  to  bring  out  whatever  abilities  in  teaching  they  possess,  and 
a  first  failure  will  not  be  conclusive.  But  once  it  is  demonstrated  that  a 
student  is  incapable  of  becoming  a  good  teacher,  no  amount  of  ability 
in  purely  scholastic  lines  can  compensate  for  the  defect  so  far  as  gradua- 
tion from  the  School  of  Education  is  concerned.  The  aim  of  the  School 
is  to  develop  to  the  highest  efficiency  whatever  native  capacity  the  student 
may  possess. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  SUBJECT   COURSES   BY  DE- 
PARTMENTS OF  INSTRUCTION 


Principles  of  Education 

1.  Elementary  Child  Study 
Professor  Kirby,  Professor  Sheldon 

Summer  Term,  Fall  Term,  4  credits 
A  presentation  of  the  most  important  results  of  the  modern  child - 
study  movement  in  its  investigations  of  the  physical,  mental,  and  social 
natures  of  children,  their  educational  significance,  and  their  application  in 
school  and  home.  Some  account  of  the  history,  scope,  and  present  con- 
dition of  the  child-study  movement. 

Textbook,  lectures,  readings,  reports,  and  investigations. 

2.  Educational  Psychology 

Professor  Kirby  Summer  Term,  Winter  Term,  4  credits 

An  elementary  course  in  the  study  of  some  of  the  problems  of  educa- 
tion as  affected  by  certain  principles  of  psychology.  Such  topics  as  the 
relation  of  mind  and  body,  native  and  acquired  instincts  and  capacities, 
imitation,  memory,  attention  and  interest,  feelings  and  their  training,  ap- 
preciative reasoning  and  thinking,  individual  differences,  etc.,  are  studied. 
Textbook,  lectures,  readings,  reports,  and  experiments. 

3.  Principles  of  Education 

Professor  Chambers  Summer  Term,  Fall  Term,  4  credits 

A  discussion  of  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  educational 
theory  and  practice,  based  on  the  study  of  both  child  development  and  the 
original  organization  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  curriculum.  The  topics 
studied  include  the  meaning  of  infancy  and  education,  education  as  the 
reorganization  of  experience  thru  the  progressive  adaptations  of  the  indi- 
vidual, the  social  and  individual  aspects  of  education,  the  significance  of 
motor  activity  in  development,  correlation,  formal  steps  of  the  recitation, 
formal  discipline,  the  doctrine  of  interest,  educational  values  and  mo- 
tives, etc. 

4.  The  Psychology,  Pedagogy,  and  Hygiene  of  Study 

Pkofessor  Chambers,  Professor  Robertson  4  credits 

A  practical  inquiry  into  the  nature,  purposes,  methods,  and  results  of 

study  ?is  carried  on  in  different  subjects  and  by  pupils  of  different  ages. 

It  includes  a  consideration  of  the  assigning  of  lessons,  the  amount,  time, 

place,  and  conditions  of  study  suitable  for  different  ages,  the  hygiene  of 

study,  and  the  effects  of  fatigue. 

An  undergraduate  course  open  to  students  who  have  had  a  satisfactory 

course  in  genera)  psychology. 
(Not  given  in  1913-14.) 
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5.  Advanced  Studies  in  Child  Nature 

Professor  Chambers  6  credits 

This  course  includes  intensive  studies  of  certain  important  epochs  or 
aspects  of  child  development,  with  their  educational  implications.  Such 
topics  as  the  development  of  motor  control,  of  language,  of  morality,  of 
the  esthetic  nature,  of  ideals,  etc.,  are  studied  genetically  and  applied  to 
the  determination  of  educational  values  and  methods. 

Lectures,  readings,  oral  reports  on  special  assignments,  and  occasional 
themes  on  individual  investigations. 

A  graduate  course,  open  also  to  mature  undergraduates. 

(Given  only  on  demand.) 

6.  Principles  or  Education.    An  Advanced  Course.  1 
Professor  Chambers  6  credits 

This  course  includes  a  more  intensive  and  systematic  study  of  certain 
topics  touched  upon  in  course  2.  It  considers  the  value  of  the  scientific 
as  opposed  to  the  traditional  attitude  toward  educational  problems.  The 
subjects  of  educational  aims  and  values  in  relation  to  the  curriculum,  the 
significance  of  play  and  work  in  education  and  other  such  topics  are 
selected  for  study  according  to  the  desires  and  needs  of  the  class. 

A  graduate  course,  open  also  to  mature  undergraduates. 

(Not  given  in  1913-14.) 

7.  Biological  Aspects  of  Education 

Professor  Chambers  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms,  2  credits  each 

A  study  of  the  educational  significance  of  the  principles  of  evolution, 
heredity,  instinct,  play  and  work,  genius  and  stupidity,  etc.;  the  parallel 
between  ontogeny  and  philogeny;  eugenics  and  education.  Education  as 
a  development  of  the  traits  which  man  has  by  virtue  of  his  being  an  ani- 
mal is  the  main  thought  of  the  course.  The  principles  which  have  been 
so  important  in  biology  for  the  development  of  life  are  studied  as  funda- 
mental in  education. 

A  graduate  course,  open  also  to  undergraduates  who  have  had  satis- 
factory preparation  in  biology. 

8.  Educational  Psychology.    An  Advanced  Course. 

Professor  Chambers,  Professor  Kirby  6  credits 

The  problems  studied  in  this  course  depend  largely  on  the  needs  of 
the  students  electing  it.  It  ordinarily  includes  an  intensive  study  of  the 
learning  process,  both  in  relation  to  motor  and  mental  acquisition,  in 
animal  life,  in  chid  life,  and  in  the  adult  human  mind.  Such  topics  as  indi- 
vidual differences,  nature  and  effects  of  fatigue,  the  hygiene  of  education, 
experimental  investigations  of  memory,  judgment,  habit  formation,  etc., 
indicate  the  scope  of  the  course. 

A  graduate  course,  open  also  to  mature  undergraduates  who  have  had 
a  thoro  course  in  general  psychology. 
(Not  given  in  1913-14.) 
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10.  Experimental  Pedagogy 

Professor  Chambers,  Professor  Wallin,  Professor  Kirby  4  credits 

A  course  adapted  to  the  needs  and  ability  of  advanced  students  who 
desire  to  investigate  experimentally  any  of  the  psychological  or  practical 
problems  of  study,  teaching,  supervision,  etc.,  which  are  capable  of  being 
subjected  to  experimental  attack.  The  problems  studied  are  determined 
by  the  interests  of  those  applying  for  the  course. 

Among  the  possible  topics  are  experimental  pedagogy,  measurements 
of  pedagogical  efficiency,  educational  norms  and  scales,  economic  learning, 
practice,  fatigue,  and  habit-formation,  transfer  of  improvement,  individual 
differences,  orthogenic  influences  of  corrective  physical  treatment,  etc. 
All  available  literature  bearing  on  the  problems  is  studied  as  a  basis  for 
practical  work  and  as  a  source  of  comparative  data.  The  results  of  the 
investigations  are  presented  in  the  form  of  papers. 
A  graduate  course. 

11.  Moral  Education 

Professor  Sheldon  Winter  Term,  2  credits 

A  survey  of  the  systems  of  moral  instruction  in  France  and  Japan; 
the  work  of  the  moral  education  league  in  England  and  ethical  culture 
schools  in  America;  actual  position  of  moral  instruction  in  elementary  and 
secondary  courses  of  study;  proposed  courses  of  moral  instruction,  includ- 
ing those  of  Gould  and  Sheldon.  Discussion  of  the  critical,  descriptive,  and 
textbook  literature  of  the  subject. 

12.  The  Pedagogy  of  Great  Cities 

Professor  Sheldon  Spring  Term,  2  credits 

The  physical,  mental,  and  moral  reaction  of  the  great  city  on  child- 
ren and  adolescents;  conditions  of  family  and  street  life  in  great  cities; 
the  problem  of  amusement;  comparative  study  of  conditions  in  England, 
Germany,  and  America.  The  pedagogical  resources  of  the  great  city  out- 
side the  school.  Adaptation  of  course  of  study  and  methods  to  great 
city  life. 

13.  Seminar  in  Education 

Dean  Chambers  and  Professors  in  Education 

Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms,  2  credits  each 

The  work  of  this  course  consists  chiefly  of  special  studies  and  investi- 
gations by  the  students  and  reports  of  results  of  the  same  to  the  class. 

Required  of  graduate  students  with  the  major  subject  in  education; 
not  open  to  undergraduates. 

History  of  Education 
1 .    Educational  Classics 

PBOMMOl  Siiki.don  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms,  2  credits  each 

(a)  Modern  educational  classics,  Locke's  Thoughts  on  Education, 
Rousseau's  ICmile,  Pestalozzi's  Leonard  and  Gertrude  and  How  Gertrude 
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Teaches  Her  Children,  Herbart's  Science  of  Education,  Spencer's  Education, 
FroebeFs  Education  of  Man. 

(b)  Educational  classics  of  antiquity  and  the  Renaissance.  Monroe's 
Source  Book  of  the  History  of  Education  for  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Period.    Vittorino  da  Feltre. 

2.    History  of  Education 

Professor  Sheldon  Fall  Term,  4  credits 

A  study  of  the  evolution  of  modern  systems  of  education  in  con- 
nection with  the  economic,  political,  religous,  and  philosophical  movements 
of  each  period.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  history  of  education  since 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

4.  History  of  American  Education 

Professor  Sheldon  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms,  2  credits  each 

This  course  consists  of  three  parts,  each  covering  one  term's  work. 
The  divisions  are  as  follows: 

a.  The  cultural  and  educational  development  of  the  American  people 
from  the  early  colonial  period  to  1815. 

b.  The  critical  period  in  American  education,  the  awakening  or  re- 
vival from  1815  to  1850. 

c.  The  development  of  teaching  as  a  profession  in  America  from 
1815  to  the  present  time. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  course  2  and  a  satisfactory 
course  in  American  history. 

5.  Education  in  the  English  Novel 

Professor  Sheldon        Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms,  2  credits  each 
A  study  of  the  treatment  of  child  life,  culture  conditions,  and  schools 
as  portrayed  in  the  writings  of  the  following: 

(a)  English  novelists  of  the  nineteenth  century:  Scott,  Jane  Austen, 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  George  Eliot,  Anthony  Trollope,  George  MacDonald. 

(b)  Late  Victorian  and  contemporary  novelists:  George  Meredith. 
Thomas  Hardy,  George  Gissirfg,  H.  G.  Wells,  Arnold  Bennett,  Mrs.  Ward. 

(c)  American  novelists:  Hawthorne,  W.  D.  Howells,  Clemens,  Ed- 
ward Eggleston,  W.  H.  Smith. 

6.  Froebel  and  Herbart  in  the  Light  of  Modern  Education 
Professor  Sheldon  4  credits 

A  careful  first-hand  study  of  the  most  important  works  of  Froebel 
and  Herbart  in  connection  with  the  dominant  educational  theories  of  the 
present  as  found  in  the  works  of  John  Dewey,  Montessori,  G.  Stanley 
Hall,  and  others. 

7.  The  Teaching  Profession 

Professor  Sheldon  Fall  Term,  2  credits 

A  study  of  the  teaching  profession  from  the  historical  and  compara- 
tive point  of  view.  Some  of  the  topics  discussed  are  the  evolution  and 
social  significance  of  the  teaching  profession;  development  of  the  teach- 
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ing  profession  in  England  and  Germany;  history  of  teaching  as  an  occu- 
pation in  the  United  States;  present  conditions  in  the  United  States  in 
regard  to  certification;  normal  schools,  schools  of  education,  institutes,  and 
other  means  of  training  teachers  in  service;  teachers'  salaries  and  pensions; 
tenure  of  office  and  methods  of  promotion;  teachers'  voluntary  organiza- 
tions; sex  problems  in  the  teaching  profession;  the  literature  of  educa- 
tion from  the  professional  point  of  view;  roots  of  teaching  efficiency  in 
human  nature. 

Educational  Administration 

1.  Schoolroom  Economy 

Professor  Robertson,  Professor  Sies  Summer  Term,  3  credits 

Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms,  1  credit  each 
An  elementary  course  for  prospective  and  beginning  teachers  dealing 
directly  with  the  practical  problems  of  schoolroom  management,  control, 
and  organization.  Among  the  important  topics  considered  are  discipline, 
moral  and  social  training,  the  control  of  attention,  classification,  promo- 
tion, tests  of  results,  individual  instruction,  the  program,  various  aspects  of 
school  hygiene,  and  the  relations  of  the  teacher  to  supervisory  officers. 

2.  Criticism  and  Supervision  of  Teaching 

Professor  Sies  Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  2  credits  each 

A  study  of  supervision  as  a  process  intermediate  between  administra- 
tion and  teaching.  The  functions  and  duties  of  principals  and  supervis- 
ors are  considered  in  detail.  Principles  of  criticism  for  the  evalution  of 
the  work  of  teachers  and  methods  of  adjustment  in  supervision  to  the 
personal  qualities  of  the  teacher  are  developed.  The  course  includes  ob- 
servation and  criticism  of  actual  teaching. 

3.  School  Hygiene 

Professor  Sies,  Professor  Wallin       Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  2  credits  each 

Hygiene  of  the  pupil's  environment.  The  proper  location,  environment, 
construction,  arrangement,  sanitation,  and  furnishing  of  the  city,  town, 
and  rural  school  building.  The  problems  of  lighting,  heating,  ventilation, 
and  the  filtration  and  humdification  of  air.  Standards  and  tests  of 
same.  The  hygiene  of  the  schoolroom,  including  a  consideration  of  disin- 
fection, individual  use  of  school  appliances,  the  seating  of  pupils,  inter- 
missions, wardrobes,  etc.  Medical  inspecton  and  the  school  nurse.  The 
detection  and  control  of  contagious  diseases. 

Personal  hygiene  of  the  pupil.  Health  and  development  supervision  in 
thr  schools.  Physical  and  mental  preventive  and  corrective  hygiene. 
Hereditary  factors.  Eugenics  versus  euthenics.  Physical  defectiveness 
and  mental  inefficiency.  Orthophrenics  thru  orthophysics.  Classification 
according  to  physio-anatomical  and  psychological  age.  Hygiene  of  the 
^•nsori  motor  functions  and  of  study  and  teaching.  Fatigue.  Hygiene 
of  the  exceptional  child. 
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4.  Educational  Administration 

Professor  Sies  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms,  2  credits  each 

A  general  survey  of  the  field.  The  organization  and  administration  of 
education  in  the  leading  nations  of  the  world,  including  Germany,  France, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States.  The  relations  of  federal,  state, 
county,  city,  and  township  governments  to  education.  Financial  support 
of  public  education.  State  and  local  school  systems.  Centralization 
versus  local  autonomy,  relations  of  lay  and  professional  authorities,  cen- 
tralization versus  democracy  of  professional  control.  Other  important 
administrative  problems  considered  are  those  of  compulsory  education  and 
child  labor,  the  modern  specialization  of  education  with  its  emphasis 
upon  individuality  and  opportunity,  school  architecture,  sanitation,  and 
hygiene,  the  curriculum,  the  teaching  and  supervisory  staff,  etc. 

5.  Administration  and  Supervision  of  City  Schools 

Professor  Sies  Summer  Term,  5  credits 

Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms,  2  credits  each 
This  course  has  to  do  with  the  problems  and  features  of  education 
in  centers  of  congested  population  in  the  United  States,  with  special 
reference  to  conditions  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  Pittsburgh  district.  The 
aim  is  to  determine,  so  far  as  possible,  the  best  types,  practices,  and 
procedure.  The  subjects  treated  include  the  relations  of  city  school 
systems  to  state  and  municipal  governments,  financial  support  of  city 
schools,  the  organization  of  city  systems,  distribution  of  authority 
and  responsibility  among  the  board  of  education,  the  administrative  staff, 
the  supervisory  force,  and  the  teaching  body,  the  professional  side  of 
city  school  administration,  architecture  and  appointments  of  city 
school  buildings,  the  teaching  and  supervisory  staffs,  special  classes  and 
schools  together  with  other  agencies  for  recognizing  individuality  and  var- 
iation in  opportunity,  grading  and  promotion,  retardation  and  accelera- 
tion, elimination  of  pupils,  etc.  An  intensive  study  of  representative 
and  distinctive  city  school  systems,  including  that  of  Pittsburgh,  is  made 
with  a  view  to  evaluation. 

6.  Comparative  Education 

Professor  Sies  Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  2  credits  each 

A  comparative  survey  of  education  in  the  leading  nations  of  the  world. 

A  systematic  study  is  made  of  the  educational  systems  of  German,  France, 

and  Great  Britain  in  relation  to  the  national  and  state  systems  of  the 

United  States. 

(Not  given  in  1913-14). 

7.  Educational  Economics  and  Finance 

Professor  Sies  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms,  2  credits  each 

Economic  interpretation  of  the  modern  expansion  and  differentation  of 
education.  Applications  of  economic  science  to  education.  The  role  of 
economic  law.    The  distribution  and  incidence  of  the  financal  support  of 
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education.  The  justification  of  free  compulsory  education.  The  economics 
of  teachers'  wages. 

Sources  of  revenues  of  public  education.  Congressional  land-grants, 
state  school-funds,  public  taxation.  Consideration  of  the  demand  for  in- 
creased expenditure  or  education.  The  desirability  of  public  support  of 
educational  research  and  investigation.  The  finances  of  state  and  city 
school  systems.      Evidences  of  wastes  and  leaks.  Accounting. 

A  graduate  course,  open  also  to  undergraduates  with  satisfactory 
preparation  in  the  principles  of  economics  and  public  finance. 

8.  Educational  Politics  and  Law 

Professor  Sies  Fall,  "Winter,  and  Spring  Terms,  2  credits  each 

The  major  part  of  the  course  is  a  study  of  education  from  the  stand- 
point of  political  science.  Education  is  viewed  as  a  department  of  gov- 
ernment and  of  the  state.  National,  state,  county,  and  municipal  depart- 
ments of  education,  the  educational  civil  corporation  or  school  district, 
state  and  local  school  legislatures  or  boards  of  education,  educational  courts 
and  educational  executives,  etc.  The  problem  of  unification  versus  separa- 
tion of  civil  and  educational  government.  Much  attention  is  given  to  var- 
iations in  forms  and  practice  with  evaluations  of  the  same. 

The  course  includes  a  general  study  of  educational  law.  Consti- 
tutional, statute,  and  common  law  are  considered  in  relation  to  educa- 
tion. The  legislation  of  boards  of  education,  the  enforcement  of  school 
law,  the  role  of  judicial  interpretation.  The  latter  part  of  the  work 
consists  of  a  critical  study  of  the  educational  law  of  Pennsylvania  in  re- 
lation to  that  of  various  other  states  from  the  standpoints  of  both  poli- 
tical science  and  education. 

A  graduate  course,  open  also  to  undergraduates  with  satisfactory 
preparation  in  political  science. 

(Not  given  in  1913-14). 

9.  Educational  Sociology 

Professor  Sies  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms,  2  credits  each 

A  study  of  the  play  of  social  forces  in  education  and  of  the  role  of 
the  school  as  a  social  institution.  Among  the  leading  aspects  of  the  sub- 
ject receiving  consideration  are  the  place  of  education  in  sociological 
theory,  social  selection  thru  education,  the  school  as  an  agency  of  social 
control,  social  education,  the  school  and  society,  the  sociology  of  teaching 
as  a  profession,  the  play  of  social  forces  in  teaching,  supervision,  and  ad- 
ministration, the  sociology  of  moral  education,  heredity  versus  the  social 
environment,  education  as  an  agency  in  social  economy,  etc.  Various 
modern  educational  movements  are  viewed  and  evaluated  from  the  stand- 
point of  sociology  and  social  economics. 

A  graduate  course,  open  also  to  undergraduates  with  satisfactory 
preparation  in  the  principles  of  sociology. 

10.  Scientific  Method  in  Education 

Professor  Sies  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms,  2  credits  each 

The  application  in  the  field  of  education  with  special  reference  to 
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administration  of  the  different  factors  of  scientific  method.  Special 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  exact  or  quantitative  methods.  The  employment 
of  scientific  method  in  the  solution  of  administrative  and  other  problems. 
Correct  ways  and  means  of  ascertaining  educational  facts  and  improving 
educational  procedures.  Scientific  preparation  and  use  of  school  records, 
reports,  and  statistics  receive  much  attention.  Accounting  in  school  fi- 
nance. Efficiency  and  economy  in  education  in  the  largest  possible  measure 
is  the  objective  point. 

This  course  is  a  valuable  one  for  students  engaged  in  the  preparation 
of  theses  required  for  the  higher  degrees. 

A  graduate  course. 

(Not  given  in  1913-14.) 

Secondary  Education 

1.  Secondary  Education 

Professor  Robertson  Summer  Term,  Spring  Term,  4  credits 

This  course  follows  the  line  of  and  is  related  to  the  principles  of  edu- 
cation as  given  in  the  School  of  Education.  It  includes  a  study  of  the 
history,  function,  organization,  management,  equipment,  and  course  of 
study  of  the  modern  secondary  school;  a  brief  discussion  of  the  methods 
of  presenting  the  different  subjects  of  the  secondary-school  curriculum; 
and  a  consideration  of  the  relations  that  should  exist  among  boards,  super- 
intendents, principals,  supervisors,  teachers,  pupils,  and  patrons. 
Textbook,  reports,  observation,  lectures,  and  discussions. 
An  undergraduate  course. 

2.  Secondary  School  Problems 

Professor  Robertson  Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  2  credits  each 

This  course  is  a  concrete  study  of  various  problems  in  secondary  edu- 
cation. Among  the  subjects  considered  are  the  adolescent  boy  and  girl, 
high-school  administration,  high-school  programs  and  courses  of  study  and 
their  adaptation  to  various  needs,  vocational  guidance  and  training,  segrega- 
tions of  the  sexes,  moral  education,  social  organizations,  promotions,  exami- 
nations, grading,  educational  values,  teachers,  special  schools,  the  library, 
and  the  community. 

These  and  other  topics  are  the  subjects  of  lectures,  references,  reports, 
observations,  and  comparisons. 

3.  Vocational  Education  in  the  High  School 

Professor  Robertson  Fall  Term,  2  credits 

The  development  of  the  high  school  in  recent  years  makes  this  a  timely 
course.  It  considers  the  history  of  the  movement,  present  conditions  and 
tendencies,  various  kinds  of  vocational  training,  adaptation  to  community 
needs,  amount  and  place  in  the  course  of  study,  equipment,  educational 
values,  and  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  work. 

Lectures,  references,  readings,  reports,  and  discussions. 
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4.  The  Pedagogy  of  Secondary  School  Subjects 

Professor  Robertson  4  credits 

The  point  of  view  is  that  of  teachers  and  supervisors.  The  course  is 
not  planned  to  take  up  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  methods  of  teaching 
high-school  subjects,  but  the  evolution  and  relation  of  the  subjects  with 
the  larger  and  generally  accepted  principles  of  presentation  are  the  main 
features. 

Readings,  references,  observations,  comparisons,  and  lectures. 

5.  A  Comparative  Study  of  Secondary  Schools 

Professor  Robertson  4  credits 

A  study  of  public  and  private  secondary  schools,  as  to  their  history, 

similarities,  differences,  tendencies,  their  contributions  to  each  other  and 

to  the  evolution  of  secondary  schools  in  America. 
Readings,  references,  reports,  and  lectures. 
A  graduate  course. 

Elementary  Education 

1.  Elementary  Education 

Professor  Kirby  Summer  Term,  Spring  Term,  4  credits 

A  course  dealing  with  the  function  of  the  elementary  school  in  modern 
life,  the  nature  of  the  curriculum  needed  to  meet  this  aim,  and  the 
psychological  principles  underlying  the  elementary  curriculum  and  ele- 
mentary teaching.  Problems  of  elementary  classroom  management  are 
considered.  A  critical  study  of  the  methods  of  teaching  the  subjects 
of  the  elementary  curriculum  is  made.  Portions  of  the  subject  matter  of 
some  of  the  elementary -school  subjects  are  treated  from  the  standpoint 
of  organization  and  presentation.  Recent  experimental  studies  in  this 
field  are  considered. 

Textbook,  lectures,  readings,  and  reports. 

2.  Primary  Methods 

Mrs.  Carmalt  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms,  2  credits  each 

A  course  dealing  with  the  first  five  years  of  school  life,  designed 
for  elementary  teachers  in  rural,  town,  and  city  schools.  The  course  in- 
cludes a  study  of  the  aims  of  primary  instruction,  the  selection  and  or- 
ganization of  subject  matter,  a  special  analysis  of  units  of  study,  and  the 
preparation  of  lesson  plans.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  reading  and 
language. 

Lectures,  readings,  reports,  observation  and  demonstration,  and  con- 
ferences. 

S.    Rhythms  and  Games  for  the  Elementary  School 
Miss  Cohhin  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms,  1  credit  each 

Practical  demonstrations  of  rhythms,  games,  and  folk-dances  related 
to  play  interests  and  the  subjects  of  the  elementary-school  curriculum. 
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4.  The  Teaching  of  Language 

Mrs.  Carmalt  Summer  Term,  4  credits 

Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms,  2  credits  each 
A  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  whole  field  with  discussions  of  the  place, 
importance,  and  comparative  educational  value  of  reading,  writing,  spell- 
ing, composition,  and  technical  grammar;  the  subjects  of  physiology,  his- 
tory, and  geography  as  related  to  language;  nature  study  and  literature 
as  fruitful  fields  for  stimulating  thought;  responsibility  of  the  school  in 
developing  the  reading  habit;  use  of  libraries;  place  of  story-telling  in 
school.  Methods,  textbooks,  and  supplementary  reading  books  are  discussed 
and  critically  compared. 

5.  The  Teaching  of  History 

Mrs.  Carmalt  Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  2  credits  each 

This  course  includes  (1)  a  brief  review  of  the  teaching  of  history,  its 
aims  and  specific  values  in  life,  its  relation  to  the  teaching  of  primitive 
life  and  industry,  (2)  an  intensive  study  of  the  different  methods  of  teach- 
ing history,  with  honsideration  of  the  spetial  problems  involved,  (3)  a 
comparative  study  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Allegheny,  and  other  leading  syllabi 
of  studies,  with  emphasis  on  place,  amount,  order,  and  method  in  history, 
(4)  a  review  of  textbooks,  books  on  method,  and  magazine  articles. 

7.    The  Curricdxum  as  Expressive  Activity 

Miss  Harris  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms,  2  credits  each 

This  course  presents  the  different  aims  in  education  and  the  educa- 
tional values  of  the  several  subjects  in  the  elementary  curriculum.  It 
deals  with  a  qualitative  and  quantitative  consideration  of  subject  matter 
as  affected  by  the  varying  periods  of  child  development,  the  suggestive 
environment,  and  instinctive  tendencies. 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  outlining  courses  of  study  in  the  several 
elementary  subjects.  Illustrative  lessons,  time  schedules,  plans  of  work, 
bibliographies,  etc.,  are  presented.  Free  discussion  of  each  topic  is 
encouraged. 

9.  The  Teaching  of  Geography 

Mrs.  Carmalt  Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  2  credits  each 

A  broad  and  comprehensive  consideration  of  the  place  geographical 
knowledge  holds  in  modern  life  and  a  discussion  of  its  place  in  the  course 
of  study;  some  comparative  study  of  modern  textbooks  in  geography; 
methodology  and  schoolroom  devices;  the  fundamental  relations  of  the 
subject  to  history  and  to  primitive  industries. 

10.  The  Teaching  of  Number 

Mrs.  Carmalt  Spring  Term,  4  credits 

A  study  of  number  from  its  psychological  side.  Consideration  of  how 
the  child  gets  number  ideas  before  entering  school,  when  the  subject  should 
be  begun,  how  it  should  be  taught  and  to  what  extent.  Correlation  of 
number  with  other  subjects. 
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12.    English  for  Elementary  Teachers 

Dr.  Snow  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms,  1  credit  each 

The  work  of  this  course  comprises  a  brief  review  of  the  history  of 
English  and  American  literature  from  the  time  of  Chaucer  to  modern 
writers.  Some  attention  is  given  to  methods  of  teaching  English  in  the 
grades.  Some  knowledge  of  methods  in  use  in  different  systems  is 
expected. 

Lectures,  readings,  and  reports. 
(Given  by  the  College.) 

14.    Elementary  Education.     An  Advanced  Course. 

Professor  Kirby  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms,  2  credits  each 

A  course  dealing  more  intensively  and  extensively  with  the  major 
topics  treated  in  course  1  as  well  as  with  more  advanced  problems  of 
elementary  education.  Considerable  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  experi- 
mental method. 

A  graduate  course,  open  also  to  mature  undergraduates. 


Clinical  Psychology  and  Special  Education 

1.  Clinical  Psychology  and  Study  of  Mentally  Exceptional  Children 
Professor  Wallin  Fall  Term,  2  credits 

Present-day  interest  in  child  conservation;  modern  child-welfare  agen- 
cies; method  and  standpoint  of  clinical  psychology;  multiple-age  concept; 
six  aspects  of  a  clinical  examination;  functions  of  the  psychological  clinic; 
directions  for  the  conduct  of  psycho-clinical  tests  and  observations;  prin- 
ciples of  classification  of  exceptional  children;  distribution  curve  of  human 
capacity;  types  of  exceptional  children.  Abnormal  types  are  examined  in 
the  presence  of  the  class. 

Lectures,  reports,  and  demonstration  clinics. 

2.  The  Care  and  Education  of  Mentally  Exceptional  Children 
Professor  Wallin  Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  2  credits  each 

History  of  the  scientific  study,  care,  and  training  of  mentally  abnormal 
types.  The  care  and  education  of  backward,  feeble-minded,  supernormal, 
unstable,  nervous,  epileptic,  incipient  psycho-neurotic,  deaf,  blind,  crippled, 
anemic,  tubercular,  rickety,  and  speech-defective  children.  This  course 
stresses  the  educational,  social,  and  eugenic  aspects  of  course  1,  with  which 
it  is  continuous.  Both  courses  are  cultural  rather  than  technical,  and  are 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  in  psychology,  education,  sociology, 
medicine,  home  making,  and  philanthropy. 

Lectures,  reports,  clinics,  and  visits  to  institutions. 

3.  Psycho-educational  Patj i o i.o(; v  and  Educational  Therapeutics 
I'hofkssor  Wallin  Pall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms,  2  credits  each 

This  course  is  devoted  to  a  detailed  consideration  of  the  sensory, 
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motor,  intellectual,  emotional,  and  pedagogical  peculiarities  and  abnormal- 
ities of  the  mental  types  considered  in  the  previous  courses,  together  with 
a  discussion  of  the  corrective  pedagogy  appertaining  to  each  defect. 
Physical  defects:  nature,  prevalence,  and  relation  to  mental,  moral,  and 
pedagogical  defects. 

Lectures,  discussions,  and  reports. 

4.    The  Dispensary  Clikic  and  Practicum 
Dr.  Wall  in 

Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  and  Summer  Terms,  credit  by  arrangement 
The  dispensary  clinic  serves  as  the  clearing  house  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  expert  examination  of  all  types  of  deviating,  abnormal, 
or  difficult  children  by  psycho-clinical,  pedagogical,  and  anthropometric 
methods.  The  resources  of  the  clinic  are  freely  available  for  the  use  of 
parents,  principals,  teachers,  boards  of  education,  physicians,  hospitals, 
social  workers,  and  child-welfare  agencies.  Advice  is  given  respecting  the 
treatment  appropriate  to  each  case,  and  children  who  require  a  medical 
examination  are  referred  to  the  family  physician  or  the  hospital  dispen- 
saries. The  School  of  Dentistry  cooperates  in  the  care  of  children  with 
defective  mouths. 

Students  in  psychology,  education,  sociology,  philanthropy,  school 
supervision,  corrective  pedagogy,  pediatrics,  neurology,  psycho-asthenics, 
and  psychiatry  who  desire  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  physical  and 
mental  defects  or  abnormalities  of  children  and  a  practical  command  of 
the  technique  of  mental  examination  and  diagnosis  are  admitted  to  the 
clinic,  under  special  arrangements,  as  observers  or  cadet-assistants. 


5.  Manu-mental  and  Industrial  Work  for  the  Backward,  Feeble- 
minded, and  Insane 

Mr.  Kniffin  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms,  2  credits  each 

Paper  construction.      Plastic  work:      clay  modelling  and  pottery. 

Representative  drawing,  design,  and  color.    Raffia.    Reed  work.  Basketry. 

Sewing,  stitching,  knitting,  embroidery.     Mat,  rug,  and  carpet  weaving. 

Sloyd.   Wood,  brass,  and  leather  work.  Pyrography. 

Note — A  major  subject  in   this   department   comprises   the  following: 


Junior  Year 

Clinical  Psychology  1  2  credits 

Clinical  Psychology  2  4  credits 

Clinical  Psychology  5  6  credits 
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Senior  Year 


Clinical  Psychology  3  0  credits 

Clinical  Psychology  4  6  credits 

Observation  in   dental   and  medical  clinics  3  credit* 

The  required  observation,  apprenticeship,  and  practice  teaching  is  in 
various  types  of  special  classes. 


Childhood 

1.  Play  in  Childhood 

Miss  Corbin  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms,  2  credits  each 

This  course  consists  of  one  hour  of  lecture  or  discussion  and  one  hour 

of  plays,  games,  and  rhythms  per  week.    Periods  of  infancy  and  childhood 

are  studied  from  the  genetic  point  of  view  and  free  plays,  games,  rhythms, 

and  folk-dances  are  taught  in  relation  to  the  play  interests  of  each  period. 

A  study  is  made  of  the  educational  methods,  materials,  and  apparatus  of 

the  kindergarten,  playground,  and  Montessori  systems. 

The  course  may  be  taken  one  hour  per  week  by  those  who  wish  only 

practical  work  in  plays  and  games. 

2.  Kindergarten  Principles 

Miss  Corbin  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms,  1  credit  each 

This  course  aims  to  present  the  educational  principles  embodied  in 
Froebel's  Mother  Play,  Pedagogics  of  the  Kindergarten,  and  Education 
by  Development. 

3.  Play  Materials  for  the  Kindergarten 

Miss  Murray  Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  2  credits  each 

The  course  provides  for  experimentation  with  play  materials  selected 
for  educational  purposes.  Its  purpose  is  two-fold:  (1)  to  show  the  natural 
experimentation  with  materials  as  they  touch  the  play  interests,  (2)  to 
shape  these  toward  the  school  arts. 

4.  Constructive  and  Art  Occupations 

Miss  Murray  Spring  Term,  2  credits 
A  course  intended  to  prepare  teachers  to  meet  the  constructive  art 

instinct  of  children  as  it  functions  in  play.  The  method  is  to  keep  close 

to  natural  play  interests,  yet  shape  results  toward  the  industrial  arts  of 

society.  Various  toys  and  play  models  in  cardboard,  textiles,  wood,  and 
clay  are  made  by  the  class. 

5.  Plays  and  Games 

Miss  Corbin  and  Miss  Murray  Fall  Term,  1  credit 

A  short  course  designed  to  present  briefly  the  play  interests  of  child- 
ren from  the  third  to  the  twelfth  year  and  to  teach  selected  plays,  games, 
and  folk-dances  related  to  these  play  periods. 
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9.    Theoet  and  Practice  in  the  Education  of  Childhood 
Miss  Corbin  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms,  2  credits  each 

This  course  aims  to  apply  the  principles  of  play  to  the  education  of 
childhood.  Plays  and  games,  songs,  stories,  and  occupations  are  studied 
in  relation  to  interests  and  periods  of  growth.  Students  are  required  to 
build  up  play  programs  to  be  tested  in  practice  work. 

7.    Playgbound  Programs 

Miss  Mubrat  Spring  Term,  1  credit 

A  short  course  in  playground  programs  for  teachers  and  kindergart- 

ners  who  wish  to  prepare  to  direct  summer  playgrounds'  for  small  children. 

Note — Students  electing  childhood  as  a  special  or  major  subject  are 
expected  to  complete  each  of  the  following  courses: 

First  Year 

Childhood  1 
Childhood  9 
Childhood  3 
Childhood  4 
Play  7 

Second  Year 

Childhood  fl 
Childhood  7 
Play  8 

Elementary  Education  3 
Nature  Study  4 
Music  9 

Play 

1.    The  Stbuctube  of  Society 
Miss  Keknard  Fall  Term,  2  credits 

A  brief  course  especially  designed  for  playground  teachers  and  workers. 
It  summarizes  and  describes  the  fundamental  social  institutions  affecting 
the  community  in  which  the  playground  teacher  works  under  the  following 
headings : 

The  Family.  The  patriarchal  family;  the  feudal  family;  American 
and  European  families;  the  industrial  family.  i 

Civil  Life  and  Industry.  The  nature  of  work;  primitive  industries; 
the  development  of  craf tmanship ;  the  conquest  of  machinery;  organisation 
and  cooperation;  the  family  and  industry. 

Government.  The  rule  of  force  and  the  rule  of  law;  the  source  of 
authority  in  government;  benevolent  despotisms;  aristocracy  and  honor; 
the  meaning  of  democracy. 

Social  Organization.  The  individual  and  society;  group  consciousness 
and  social  order;  the  growth  of  social  consciousness;  social  unity. 
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6  credits 

3  credits 

4  credits 
9  credits 

2  credits 

6  credits 
1  credit 

3  credits 
3  credits 
1  credit 
3  credits 


2.  Play 

Professor  Johnson  Spring  Term,  4  credits 

This  course  first  attempts  to  determine  what  are  the  essential  forces 

that  underlie  the  instinctive  activities  of  children  and  the  relation  of  these 

forces  and  activities  to  education  and  social  progress. 

It  then  considers  child  nature  more  in  detail  and  attempts  to  interpret 

the  meaning  of  childhood  and  its  relation  to  racial  development. 

Thirdly,  it  discusses  play,  its  nature,  function,  and  place  in  education, 

so  far  as  education  is  concerned  with  the  development  of  right  interests 

and  powers. 

It  deals  next  with  the  practical  problems  of  play  in  education,  in  home 
and  school,  in  the  playground  and  social  center,  including  the  practical 
conduct  of  social  centers,  playground  administration,  the  problem  of  adult 
recreation  and  public  amusements,  and  their  bearing  upon  social  and 
civic  life. 

Finally,  it  suggests  an  outline  of  a  course  in  plays  and  games  which 
is  worked  out  and  demonstrated  by  experts  in  their  several  departments. 

3.  Physical  Interests  of  Children 
Mr.  Gahan  and  Miss  Connell 

Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  1  credit  each 
This  course  deals  with  the  broad  field  of  active  play.  It  demonstrates 
the  use  of  free  play,  apparatus,  games,  athletics,  gymnastics,  and  folk- 
dances,  making  a  selection  in  accord  with  the  needs  of  children  of  differ- 
ent stages  of  development  and  also  with  reference  to  the  moral  and  social 
value  of  the  plays.  Instruction  in  games  and  folk  dances  is  given.  The 
course  considers  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  and  its  relation  practi- 
cally to  the  work  of  the  department  and  demonstrates  methods  of  first  aid. 
It  also  discusses  the  needs  of  adult  life  in  the  matter  of  play  and  recrea- 
tion, and  demonstrates  practical  methods  of  supplying  them. 

5.    Nature  Interests  of  Children 

Mr.  Randall  Spring  Term,  2  credits 

A  course  dealing  with  the  great  fundamental  and  universal  interests  of 
children  in  plant  and  animal  life.  It  attempts  to  show  in  what  practical 
way,  even  in  a  great  industrial  city,  children  may  retain  their  contact 
with  nature,  which  more  than  any  other  single  thing,  perhaps,  has  revealed 
to  man  his  place  in  the  scheme  of  life  and  his  personal  relations  to  it.  It 
demonstrates  methods  of  work  in  flower  and  vegetable  gardening,  in  the 
playground,  school-yard,  vacant  lot,  and  back  yard;  also  in  home  decora- 
tion, nature  collections,  and  the  care  of  domestic  animals  and  pets.  Op- 
portunity is  given  for  practical  laboratory  work  in  the  greenhouse  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Playground  Association. 


G.  Domestic  Interests  of  Ciiildhen 

Miss  McLean  Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  1  credit  each 

This  course  deals  specifically  with  the  occupations  of  the  home.  It 


undertakes  to  demonstrate  how  the  spontaneous  interests  of  children  in 
dolls,  in  playing  house,  in  sewing,  and  in  cooking  may  be  nurtured  and 
directed  toward  a  comprehensive  and  efficient  training  in  home  making. 

7.  Story  Telling 

Miss  Whiteman  Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  1  credit  each 

A  practical  course  in  the  art  of  story-telling.  It  applies  the  principles 
of  child  psychology  and  good  literature  to  the  selection,  adaptation,  and 
oral  presentation  of  stories  and  poems  for  children  of  different  ages.  The 
illustrative  material  is  drawn  from  such  sources  as  the  folklore  and 
legends  of  various  nations,  Greek  and  Norse  mythology,  sagas,  epics,  the 
Bible,  and  modern  stories  for  children. 

8.  Festivals 

Miss  Corbin  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms,  1  credit  each 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  typical  festivals  seen  in  relation  to 
the  needs  of  the  community.  Students  are  asked  to  construct  school 
festivals  related  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  school  curriculum. 

Fine  and  Industrial  Arts 

1.    Elementary  Drawing  and  Design 
Mr.  Kniffin  and  Assistant 

Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms,  2  credits  each 

A  general  elementary  course  designed  to  develop  appreciation  and 
skill  in  ordinary  graphic  representation  of  objects,  plans,  and  designs. 
In  addition  to  this  an  elementary  study  of  color  is  given,  together  with 
simple  applications  to  various  forms  of  the  arts  and  crafts. 

Special  attention  is  given  in  this  course  to  the  problems  and  needs 
of  students  in  household  economy. 

S.    Elementary  Art  Structure 
Mr.  Kniffin  and  Assistant 

Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms,  2  credits  each 
This  is  a  course  in  elementary  art  structure,  a  study  of  representative 
drawing  and  painting  with  reference  to  methods  of  teaching  same  in 
primary  and  grammar  grades.  A  series  of  problems  are  developed,  using 
the  cast,  animal,  figure,  still-life,  landscape,  and  perspective  models  in 
accurate  representation.  The  media  used  are  chalk,  charcoal,  pencil,  brush 
and  ink,  water  color,  and  crayons. 

3.    Principles  of  Design 

Mb.  Kniffin  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms,  3  credits  each 

A  course  for  the  study  of  the  structural  principles  of  design.  Theory 
of  structure,  appreciation  of  historic  examples,  development  of  original 
design.  Applications  are  made  to  simple  forms  of  handwork,  such  as 
stencil  cutting,  wood-block  printing,  ceramics,  and  modelling. 
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Problems  are  given  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  design,  with  direct 
relation  to  the  elementary  and  secondary  school.  The  media  used  are 
Japanese  bruss  and  ink,  water  colors,  tempera  colors,  crayons,  charcoal, 
and  pencil. 

5.    Art  Appreciation  and  Art  History 

Mr.  Kniffin  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Term,  2  credits  each 

This  course  includes  an  appreciative  study  of  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture,  both  present  and  past.  The  principles  of  criticism  and  the 
powers  of  selective  judgment  are  cultivated.  With  this  study  of  past 
and  present  examples  in  the  fine  arts  are  combined  the  history  and  de- 
velopment of  the  industrial  and  practical  arts.  The  textbook  is  the  "His- 
tory of  Art  thruout  the  Ages",  by  Reinach. 

6*.    Advanced  Painting  and  Composition 

Mr.  Kniffin  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms,  3  credits  each 

An  advanced  course  in  painting  and  composition.  It  deals  with  the 
advanced  space  arts,  pictorial  art,  illustration,  still  life,  model  and  figure 
composition,  and  their  adaptation  to  landscape  and  mural  work.  The 
media  are  oil  color,  water  color,  tempera,  charcoal,  crayon,  ink,  litho- 
graphic crayons,  and  etcher's  dry  point. 

7.    Color  Theory 

Mr.  Kniffin  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms,  2  credits  each 

This  course  is  a  scientific  study  of  color  harmony,  its  hue,  value,  and 
intensity,  together  with  considerations  of  the  various  color  nomenclatures 
and  their  direct  applications  to  the  problems  of  interior  decoration,  cos- 
tume design,  civic  art,  and  landscape  gardening.  The  same  media  named 
tor  the  previous  course  are  used. 
A  senior  course. 

€.    Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Fine  Art 

Mr.  Kniffin  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms,  2  credits  each 

The  course  aims  to  enable  the  teacher  to  determine  the  factors  which 
condition  the  success  of  class  teaching  and  supervision.  The  order  and 
manner  of  presentation  of  lessons;  organization;  model  lessons;  develop- 
ment of  conference;  exhibitions;  professional  papers;  reports.  Periods  of 
observation  and  practice  teaching  are  also  included. 

Open  only  to  seniors  with  fine  arts  as  a  special  or  major  subject. 

11.    Industrial  Arts  for  Primary  Grades 
Mr.  Kniffin  and  Assistant 

Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms,  2  credits  each 

A  study  of  the  various  types  of  industrial  arts  which  are  of  practical 
value  in  our  systems  of  public  education.  Technical  instruction  and  train- 
ing, with  a  consideration  of  methods  of  teaching  in  the  first  four  years 
of  the  elementary  school. 

Problems  and  constructions  in  wood,  card-board,  clay,  paper,  raffia, 
and  basketry.    Weaving,  knitting,  and  sewing. 
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12.  Industrial  Arts  for  Intermediate  Grades 

Mr.  Winslow  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms,  2  credits  each 

A  continuation  of  course  11  with  direct  application  of  teaching  method. 
Methods  of  thinking  about  concrete  objects  with  relation  to  industrial 
uses.  The  primary  materials  are  textiles,  wood,  clay  and  allied  earths, 
and  metals.  The  projects  include  various  phases  of  weaving,  sewing, 
clay  working,  wood  working,  and  paper  constructions.  Direct  applications 
of  design,  relations  of  nature  study,  arithmetic,  geography,  etc.,  to  the 
project  considered. 

13.  Elementary  Mechanical  Drawing 

Mr.  Winslow  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms,  1  credit  each 

A  course  for  beginners  in  mechanical  drawing,  planned  to  give  thoro 
instruction  in  the  development  of  surfaces,  isometric  and  prespective  draw- 
ing, projections,  lettering,  etc.  Direct  correlation  of  drawing  room  and 
shop. 

14.  Elementary  Wood  Working 

Mr.  Winslow  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms,  2  credits  each 

This  is  a  course  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  teacher  of  wood 
working  in  the  elementary  school.  Mastery  of  wood-working  tools;  ability 
to  construct  from  working  drawings,  to  design  and  decorate,  and  to  com- 
plete such  projects  as  are  of  practical  use  in  the  elementary  schools. 

15.  Wood  Carving 

Mr.  Winslow  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms,  1  credit  each 

An  elementary  course  in  construction,  design,  and  wood  carving.  Wood 

carving  as  a  decorative  element  in  relation  to  shop  projects. 

An  elementary  course  in  design  should  precede  or  parallel  this  course. 

16.  Jewelry  and  Metal  Working 

Mr.  Winslow  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms,  2  credits  each 

This  course  offers  instruction  in  the  various  types  of  metal  and  enamel 
work,  soldering,  riveting,  sawing,  filing,  enamelling,  and  etching.  Original 
design  and  application. 

17.  Ceramics  and  Modelling 

Mr.  Winslow  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms,  2  credits  each 

This  course  treats  of  the  technique  of  clay  modelling,  designing  of 
high  and  low  relief,  and  composition.  A  study  of  pottery  from  the  stand- 
point of  design.  Pottery  building,  wheel  and  hand  methods,  mixing  of 
simple  glazes.  The  kiln,  molds,  and  the  entire  pottery  industry  are  con- 
sidered. 

18.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Industrial  Arts 
Mr.  Kniffin  and  Assistant 

Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms,  2  credits  each 
Methods  of  teaching  industrial  arts  in  elementary  and  secondary 
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schools,  observations,  discussions,  practice  teaching,  methods  of  super- 
vision, and  reports. 

Open  only  to  seniors  with  industrial  arts  as  a  special  or  major 
sub  j  ect. 

Household  Economy 

1.  Elementary  Cookery 

Miss  McLean  Summer  Term,  6  credits 

Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms,  3  credits  each 
The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  present  the  principles  which  underlie 
the  preparation  of  simple  foods  and  combinations  of  foods,  to  give  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  household  processes  connected  with  food,  and  to  develop 
skill  and  judgment  in  handling  materials  and  utensils.  It  aims  to  show 
the  development  of  the  subject  as  teaching  material,  adaptations  to  school 
purposes,  and  methods  of  presentation. 

2.  Advanced  and  Invalid  Cookery 

Miss  McLean  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms,  2  credits  each 

This  course  follows  the  same  plan  as  course  1,  altho  the  foods  used  are 
more  elaborate  in  composition  and  preparation.  Attention  is  directed  to 
selecting  and  marketing  foods  with  reference  to  returns  in  food  value. 
Practical  work  is  given  in  the  canning  and  preserving  of  foods.  The 
course  also  considers  the  proper  preparation  and  best  methods  of  serving 
foods  for  the  sick.    Special  diets  in  disease  are  discussed. 

S.    Food  Study 

Miss  McLean  Summer  Term,  4  credits 

Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  2  credits  each 
A  detailed  study  of  the  common  food  stuffs  which  will  lead  to  intelli- 
gent selection,  combination,  and  preparation  of  foods  to  meet  the  phy- 
siological requirements  of  the  body.  A  careful  consideration  of  food  com- 
position, digestibility,  specified  food  values,  etc.,  including  the  factors 
which  influence  food  value,  production,  appearance,  and  cost. 

4.  Dietetics 

Miss  McLean  4  credits 

The  course  treats  of  the  specific  uses  of  food  in  the  body  and  the 
conditions  under  which  the  human  organism  exists,  including  the  relation 
of  diet  to  age,  occupation,  climate,  habit  of  life,  and  disease.  It  relates 
the  study  of  foods,  food  preparation,  physiology,  physiological  chemistry, 
etc.,  to  the  preparation  of  diets  for  individuals  and  families  under  normal 
conditions,  and  to  the  construction  and  preparation  of  invalid  dietaries. 

.5.    Household  Management 

Miss  McLeax  4  credits 
A  comprehensive  study  of  the  problems  in  the  administration  of  house- 
hold affairs.     The  course  includes  discussions  of  the  following  subjects: 


house  location,  sanitation,  draining,  plumbing,  heating,  lighting,  ventila- 
tion, cleaning  and  the  action  of  the  various  cleaning  agents  upon  fabrics, 
woods,  and  metals,  finishes  and  furnishings,  care  of  the  different  rooms 
of  the  house,  expenditures,  and  the  organization  of  household  work. 

6.  Model  and  Plain  Sewing 

Miss  McLean  Summer  Term,  4  credits 

Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms,  2  credits  each 
The  course  in  model  and  plain  sewing  presents  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  sewing  and  their  application.  Model  sewing  includes  the  making 
of  models  showing  the  various  steps  in  sewing,  to  be  presented  as  illustra- 
tive material  in  teaching.  Application  of  the  models  are  made  upon 
articles  of  direct  interest  which  may  be  used  in  teaching  sewing  in  ele- 
mentary schools.  Plain  sewing  consists  of  the  making  of  a  four  piece  set 
of  undergarments  of  standard  size  for  adults. 

7.  Dress  Making 

Miss  McLean  Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  2  credits  each 

This  course  is  a  further  application  of  the  principles  and  processes  in 
sewing  considered  in  course  6.  It  aims  to  teach  the  art  of  dressmaking, 
the  designing  of  garments,  and  the  assembling  of  materials  with  due  regard 
to  line,  proportion,  and  color.  It  aims  also  to  develop  skill  in  the  hand- 
ling of  materials,  together  with  judgment,  neatness,  accuracy,  self-reliance, 
and  originality.  The  course  includes  the  making  of  such  models  as  are 
necessary  to  the  development  of  the  subject  for  purposes  of  instruction 
in  public  schools. 

€.    Art  Needlework 

Miss  McLean  Summer  Term,  Winter  Term,  2  credits 

This  course  is  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  design  and  its  application 
to  fabrics.  The  purpose  is  to  develop  skill  in  fine  needlework  and  to  apply 
the  principles  of  good  design  to  articles  of  clothing  and  household  linen. 
The  course  includes  practice  in  hemstitching,  fancy  darning,  applique, 
•cross-stitch,  lettering,  scallops  and  dots,  eyelet  and  cut  work,  Bermuda 
fagoting,  French  embroidery,  etc. 

V.  Millinery 

Miss  McLean  Fall  and  Spring  Terms,  2  credits  each 

A  study  of  system  and  harmony  applied  to  millinery  and  a  practical 
course  in  designing,  making,  and  trimming  hats.  The  aim  is  to  give  prac- 
tice in  the  handling  of  materials  and  to  develop  tact  and  judgment  in  their 
selection  and  combination.  Remodelling,  renovating,  and  cleaning  old  hats, 
velvet,  lace,  feathers,  ribbons,  etc.,  are  also  considered. 

10.  Textiles 

Miss  McLean  1  credit 

A  study  of  fabrics  from  the  standpoint  of  the  purchaser.  The  nature 

and  characters  of  textile  fabrics  are  observed  with  reference  to  adapta- 
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bility  to  use,  wearing  quality,  permanence  of  color,  harmony  of  design,  etc. 
The  course  also  treats  of  such  topics  as  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  wool, 
•ilk,  and  linen,  simple  tests  for  the  identification  of  adulteration,  and  the 
cleaning  and  dyeing  of  fabrics. 


Music 

2.    Rote  Songs  and  the  Voice  of  the  Child 

Miss  Shute,  Miss  Canfield  Summer  Term,  Fall  Term,  3  credits 

Rote  songs  for  kindergartens  and  primary  grades,  studied  with  regard 
to  their  appropriateness  to  the  voice  of  the  child,  the  mind  of  the  child, 
and  as  to  their  musical  workmanship  and  content.  Methods  of  presenting 
rote  songs  and  of  treating  monotones  are  also  discussed. 

5.  Development  of  Technic 

Mb.  Earhart,  Miss  Shute  Summer  Term,  Winter  Term,  3  credits 

The  "observation  method",  so-called.  The  transition  from  imitative 
singing  to  knowledge  of  staff  notation  and  ability  to  read  at  sight.  Theory 
material  and  practice  in  relation  to  the  method,  as  administered  thru  the 
first  four  grades. 

4.    Music  and  Methods  fob  the  Upper  Grades 

Miss  Shute,  Miss  Canfield  Summer  Term,  Spring  Term,  3  credits 

This  course  applies  to  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades. 
The  features  of  technic  proper  to  each  grade,  the  nature  of  the  music 
appropriate  to  each,  methods  of  presenting  the  music  and  giving  instruc- 
tion in  technical  features,  and  the  treatment  of  voices  during  the  period 
of  mutation  are  among  the  subjects  discussed. 

6.  Harmony 

Miss  Shute  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms,  2  credits  each 

The  method  is  designed  to  develop  musical  taste  and  judgment,  and 
it  is  therefore  required  that  all  chord  material  studied  be  used  by  the 
students  in  original  musical  expression.  The  resultant  writings  are  heard, 
analyzed,  and  amended  in  the  recitations.  The  course  covers  the  following 
topics:  acoustic  foundations  and  the  common  chord;  the  principal  triads 
and  the  scale;  tonal  and  chord  relations;  the  melodic  line  and  influences 
governing  it;  motivation;  the  four  voices,  their  register,  association,  and 
movement;  thoro-bass;  the  phrase  and  cadences;  original  melodies  har- 
monized with  consonant  triads;  sixth-chords  and  six-four  chords  with  their 
characteristic  qualities  and  musical  employment;  the  dominant-seventh 
and  other  dominant  discords;  the  remaining  discords.  Simple  examples 
of  the  shorter  song- forms  are  analyzed  as  to  form,  harmony,  and  content. 
8.    Advanced  Hahmony 
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Mr.  Earhart,  Miss  Shute   Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms,  2  credits  each 
Chromatics;   analysis  and   original  employment  of  chord  material; 
modulations,  diatonic,  chromatic,   enharmonic;   the   inharmonic  elements, 
organ-point,  suspensions,  anticipations;  chord-figuration;  passing  tones. 

12.    Musical  Appreciation  and  Musical  History 

Mr.  Earhart,  Miss  Shute    Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms,  2  credits  eac 

This  course  has  a  double  purpose:  (1)  to  suggest  and  exemplify  a 
course  appropriate  and  desirable  in  high  schools,  and  (2)  to  contribute 
to  the  student's  own  musical  knowledge  and  taste. 

Esthetics:  tonal  and  rhythmic  phenomena;  the  three-fold  nature  of 
musical  appeal;  the  musical  idea  and  the  process  of  musical  thought; 
form  and  forms;  media  of  expression,  and  their  relative  characteristics 
and  powers ;  character  and  style.  The  foregoing  are  illustrated  by  numerous 
compositions  from  the  masters,  historically  and  analytically  studied. 

German  classicists  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  later;  the  works  of 
the  masters  of  the  classical  school  from  Bach  to  Beethoven;  development 
of  the  oratorio  and  orchestra;  the  sonata;  the  forerunners  of  the  piano; 
the  monophonic  forms  and  ideals. 

Neo-classicism ;  the  Romanticists;  manifestations  of  the  romantic  spirit; 
rise  of  the  piano;  Wagner  and  his  theories;  opera  and  musical  drama; 
present-day  composers. 

14.  Chorus  and  Conducting 

Mr.  Earhart,  Miss  Shute  Summer  Term,  Fall  Term,  2  credits 

This  course  is  designed  to  present  chorus  material  suitable  for  high 
schools,  to  provide  practice  in  chorus  singing,  and  to  give  opportunity  for 
the  study  of  conducting,  as  applied  to  chorus.  The  use  of  the  baton, 
signalling,  and  other  matters  of  chorus  conducting  and  routine  are  studied, 
and  each  member  of  the  class  is  given  the  opportunity  to  conduct  at  least 
one  choral  number. 

15.  Orchestral  Technic 

Mr.  Earhart,  Miss  Shute  Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  2  credits  each 

The  attention  given  to  the  development  of  school  orchestras  makes 
knowledge  of  orchestral  technic  on  the  part  of  the  supervisor  imperative. 
The  course  includes  study  of  the  instrumentation  of  orchestras  from  the 
symphony  orchestra  to  small  and  irregular  combinations,  discussion  of  the 
mechanism  and  musical  characteristics  of  each  instrument,  study  of  the 
nature  of  the  part  written  for  each,  instruction  as  to  directing  from  the 
first  violin  part,  seating  and  tuning  the  orchestra,  and  kindred  matters. 
Suitable  music  for  orchestras  of  various  capabilities  is  suggested. 

Nature  Study  and  School  Gardening 

1.    Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Nature  Study 
Mr.  Randall  Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  2  credits  each 

This  course  is  designed  to  help  the  grade  teacher  make  the  best  use 
of  the  time  allotted  to  nature  study  in  the  public  schools.    Practical  dem- 
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onstrations  of  methods  of  teaching  nature  study  are  given  and  the  litera- 
ture of  the  subject  is  reviewed.  An  attempt  is  made  to  outline  a  graded 
course  that  will  meet  the  needs  of  children  of  different  ages  and  to  give 
the  teacher  a  perspective  of  the  whole  course  that  will  be  helpful  in  her 
particular  grade. 

2.  Nature  Study  Teaching 

Mr.  Randall  Summer  Term,  Spring  Term,  2  credits 

A  short  course  for  teachers  who  wish  to  specialize  in  nature  teaching. 
Opportunity  is  given  the  student  to  learn  to  identify  and  become  familiar 
with  the  ecology  of  a  large  number  of  plant  and  animal  forms.  Practice, 
is  given  in  the  technique  of  preserving  specimens  and  the  care  of  aquaria 
and  animal  breeding  cages. 

3.  Elementary  Nature  Study  for  Kindergarten  Teachers 

Mr.  Randall  Summer  Term,  Spring  Term,  1  credit 

A  short  practical  course  for  teachers  in  the  kindergartens  of  the 
public  schools  or  in  playgrounds  for  small  children. 

4.  Home  Gardening 

Mr.  Randall  Spring  Term,  2  credits 

A  course  for  home  gardeners.  The  course  is  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  elementary  horticulture  and  deals  with  the  landscape  gardening 
of  the  city  lot.  The  care  of  lawns,  shrubbery,  and  flowers  is  dealt  with, 
and  especial  attention  is  paid  to  the  kitchen  garden. 

5.  Elementary  Agriculture  for  High  School  Teachers 

Mr.  Randall  Summer  Term,  5  credits 

From  the  growth  and  drift  of  public  sentiment  and  the  letter  of  the 
school  code  of  Pennsylvania  it  is  evident  that  education  in  agriculture 
will  soon  be  offered  in  all  good  high  schools  of  our  state.  To  meet  this 
new  need  this  course  in  the  academies  and  pedagogics  of  argiculture  from 
the  high-school  view  point  is  offered.  The  course  covers  such  subjects  as 
the  formation,  composition,  and  improvement  of  soils;  the  production,  im- 
provement, enemies,  and  uses  of  plants;  the  care,  feeding,  breeding,  and 
use  of  domestic  animals. 

Textbooks  are  followed  and  supplemented  by  experiments  in  the  labo- 
ratory and  school  garden. 


REQUIRED  AND  REQUIRED-ELECTIVE  COURSES  GIVEN  IN 
OTHER  SCHOOLS 

English  1,  2,  3.    English  Composition 
Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Heath 

Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms,  3  credits  each 
The  principles  of  composition,  as  exemplified  in  articles  selected  from 
standard  periodicals.    Espenshade's  Composition  and  Rhetoric;  the  current 
issues  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly.    Fortnightly  themes  and  paragraph  writing. 
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English  10,  11,  12.    English  Literature 
Professor  Girbs,  Mr.  Miller 

Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms,  2  credits  each 
A  study  of  selected  masterpieces  of  English  literature  from  the  time 
of  Chaucer  to  the  present,  with  attention  to  the  historical  settings  and  to 
the  development  of  the  literature.    Lectures,  readings,  class  discussions, 
reports. 


English  13,  14,  15.    American  Literature 
Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Heath 

Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms,  2  credits  each 
A  study  of  selected  masterpieces  of  American  literature,  from  the 
colonization  of  America  to  the  present  time,  with  attention  to  the  historical 
settings  and  to  the  development  of  the  literature. 


Public  Speaking  1,  2,  3.    Public  Speaking 

Mr.  Lane,  Dr.  Snow       Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms,  2  credits  each 
Graduated  exercises  in  the  fundamentals  of  public  address.    A  study 
of  the  principles  of  effective  oral  expression  and  an  application  of  these 
principles  to  individual  needs,  in  small  classes. 

Latin  1.      Cicero,  De  Senectute 

Professor  Ullman,  Dr.  Burdick  Summer  Term,  Fall  Term,  3  credits 

Grammar  and  prose  composition. 


Latin  2.    Terence,  Phormio 
Professor  Ullman,  Dr.  Burdick 

Introduction  to  Roman  comedy. 
Grammar  and  prose  composition. 


Winter  Term,  3  credits 
Scansion  of  the  simpler  meters. 


Latin  3.  Livt 

Professor  Ullman,  Dr.  Burdick  Spring  Term,  3  credits 

Bechtel's  Selections  from  Livy,  containing  the  account  of  the  life  of 
Hannibal.  Special  attention  is  given  to  rapid  reading  at  sight  to  acquire 
facility  in  the  language. 

Latin  4.  Horace 

Professor  Ullman  Summer  Term,  Fall  Term,  3  credits 

Odes  and  Erodes.  Translation  and  scansion.  An  appreciation  of 
Horace's  poetry  is  the  sole  aim  of  the  course. 

Latin  5.    Latin  Literature 

Professor  Ullman  Winter  Term,  3  credits 

Selections  from  a  large  number  of  authors.  Considerable  time  is  given 
to  such  portions  of  Horace  as  are  not  read  in  course  4.  Systematic  study 
of  the  history  of  Latin  literature  by  lectures  and  textbook.  Mackail's 
Latin  Literature. 
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Latin  6.  Tacitus 
Professor  Ullman 

Agricola  and  Germania. 


Spring  Term,  3  credits 


Greek  1,  2,  3.    Beginner's  Course 

Professor  Scribner  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms,  4  credits  each 

Textbooks  are  White's    First  Greek  Book,    Goodwin    and  White's 

Xenophon's  Anabasis,  and  Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar. 

By  continuing  the  study  in  the  summer  term  or  under  private  tuition 

the  student  should  be  able  to  take  up  course  6  at  the  beginning  of  the 

sophomore  year. 


Greek  6.    Xenophon's  Hellenica 

Professor  Scribner  Fall  Term,  4  credits 

Books  i  and  n,  and  selections  from  other  books.  Greek  prose  com- 
position with  a  review  of  Greek  grammar.  The  age  of  Pericles  and  the 
period  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  are  studied. 


Greek  7.  Herodotus 
Professor  Scribner 

Slections  from  books  vi  and 
on  authors  read.  The  period  of 
estimate  of  the  complete  work  of 


Winter  Term,  3  credits 
vii.  Practice  in  writing  Greek  based 
the  Persian  Wars  is  studied,  and  an 
Herodotus  is  given. 


Greek  8.  Homer 

Professor  Scribner  Spring  Term,  3  credits 

The  Odyssey,  books  i,  ix,  x,  xi.  The  character  and  plot  of  the  poem 
and  its  relation  to  the  Iliad.  Reports  on  topics  connected  with  Homeric 
life  and  character  are  submitted.  Jebb's  Introduction  to  Homer  and  Sey- 
mour's Life  in  the  Homeric  Age  are  used  for  reference. 

Greek  9.  Lysias 

Professor  Scribner  Fall  Term,  3  credits 

Selected  orations.  The  literary  qualities  of  the  orations;  Athenian 
customs  and  institutions;  the  origin  and  development  of  Attic  oratory. 


Greek  10.  Euripides 

Professor  Scribner  Winter  Term,  3  credits 

The  Iphigeneia  in  Tauris  and  the  Alcestis  or  the  Medea  is  read.  Col- 
Utteral  reading  is  required  in  the  history  of  Greek  literature. 


Giieek  11.    Euripides  and  Lucian 

PnorEsson  ScniBVEn  Spring  Term,  3  credits 

The  work  of  course  10  is  continued.  Several  of  the  shorter  dialogues 
of  Lucian  are  read,  and  practice  is  given  in  sight  reading. 
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German  1,  2,  3.    Elementary  German 
Professor  Berger,  Dr.  Burdick 

Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms,  3  credits  each 
Elements  of  German  grammar  and  the  reading  of  easy  texts.  Simple 
lyrics  and  ballads  are  memorized.    Vos's  Essentials  of  German,  Hewett's 
German  Reader,  Gerstacker's  Germelshausen,  Baumbech's  Der  Schwieger- 
sohn. 

German  4,  5.  6.    Intermediate  Course 
Professor  Berger,  Dr.  Burdick 

Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms,  3  credits  each 
Review  of  grammar.  Drill  in  translating  from  English  into  German; 
practice  in  conversation;  memorizing  of  simple  prose  and  poetry. 
Wesselhoft's  German  Exercises.  Wildenbruch's  Das  edle  Blut.  Sudermann's 
Frau  Sorge.  Hatfield's  German  Lyrics  and  Ballads.  Selections  from 
Schiller's  Maria  Stuart,  Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea,  Lessing's  Minna 
von  Barnhelm.     German  is  used  extensively  in  conducting  class  work. 

German  10.    Modern  German  Authors 

Professor  Berger  Fall  Term,  3  credits 

Freytag's  Karl  der  Grosse.  Kellar's  Das  Fahnlein  der  sieben  Aufrechten. 
Tombo's  Deutsche  Beden  (by  Bismarck,  Moltke,  Bulow,  Bebel,  Richter,  Carl 
Schurz,  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II).  Hoffman's  Iwan  der  Schreckliche. 
Grammar,  syntax,  composition,  discussion  in  German. 

German  11.    Classical  German  Authors 

Professor  Berger  Winter  Term,  3  credits 

Age  of  Frederick  the  Great.  Lessing's  life  and  works.  Lectures. 
Selections  from  Minna  von  Barnhelm  and  Emilia  Galotti.  Translation  from 
English  into  German. 

German  12.    Classical  German  Authors  Continued 

Professor  Berger  Spring*  Term,  3  credits 

Life  and  works  of  Schiller  and  Goethe.  Schiller's  Die  Jungfrau  von 
Orleans,  Der  dreissigjahrige  Kreig.  Goethe's  Egmont,  Goetz  von  Berliching- 


Frech  1,  2,  3.     Elementary  French 

Mr.  Shelton  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms,  3  credits  each 

Fraser  and  Squair's  French  Grammar.  Composition  and  easy  reading 
with  thoro  drill  in  pronunciation  and  practice  in  speaking. 

French  4,  5,  6\     Intermediate  French 

Mr.  Shelton  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms,  3  credits  each 

Extensive  reading  in  selected  works  of  modern  French  writers.  Fraser 
and  Squair's  grammar  completed.  Advanced  prose  composition.  French 
conversation.  The  following  texts  are  read:  Daudet's  Contes  Choisis, 
Maupassant's  Contes,  About's  Le  Boi  des  Montagues,  Coppee's  On  Bend 
V Argent,  Augier's  Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier,  George  Sand's  La  Mare  au 
Diable,  Canfield's  French  Lyrics. 
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Romance  Languages  10.    The  Classical  Drama 

Dr.  Harry  Fall  Term,  3  credits 

Corneille  and  Racine.  Collateral  reading,  reports,  short  lectures  in 
French.    Delpit's  L'Age  d'Or  de  la  LittSrature  Franqaise. 

Romance  Languages  11.  Moliere 

Dr.  Harry  Winter  Term,  3  credits 

A  study  of  some  of  the  most  important  plays  of  this  author.  Col- 
lateral reading.    Short  lectures  in  French. 

Romance  Languages  12.    Eighteenth  Century  Literature 
Dr.  Harry  Spring  Term,  3  credits 

A  study  of  Voltaire,  Beaumarchais,  LeSage,  Marivaux,  and  Rousseau. 
Collateral  reading  and  reports.    Lectures  in  French  and  conversation. 

History  1.    Medieval  History 

Professor  Dyess,  Mr.  Howe  Summer  Term,  Fall  Term,  3  credits 

The  subjects  discussed  are  the  decline  of  Rome,  Christianity,  the  papacy, 

Mohammedanism,  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  feudalism,  and  the  crusades. 
Textbook,  lectures,  and  themes  on  subjects  assigned  by  the  instructor. 

History  2,  3.    Modern  History 

Professor  Dyess  Summer   Term,  5  credits 

Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  3  credits  each 
This  course  covers  the  period  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  French 
Revolution.     The  effort  is  made  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  great 
historical  authorities,  also  to  encourage  original  thought  and  criticism 
upon  historical  questions. 

Psychology  6.  General  Psychology  for  Students  in  The  School  of 
Education  Summer  Term,  5  credits 

Professor  White  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms,  2  credits  each 

This  course  covers  much  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  regular  courses 
(1,  2,  3),  but  more  briefly.  Attention  is  called  to  the  educational  ap- 
plications of  the  principles  of  psychology. 

Mathematics  1.  Algebra 

Professor  Frost,  Mr.  Albert,  Mr.  Foraker 

Summer  Term,  Fall  Term,  3  credits 
Theory  of  quadratics  with  graphical  representations,  mathematical 
induction,  binominal  theorem  for  any  exponents,  progressions,  logarithms. 

Mathematics  2^     Plane  Trigonometry 
Professor  Frost,  Mr.  Albert,  Mr.  Foraker 

Summer  Term,  Winter  Term,  3  credits 
Goniometry,  trigonometric  equations,  solution  of  right  and  oblique 
triangles  and  applications. 

Mathematics  3.   Advanced  Algebra 

Professor  Frost,  Mr.  Albert,  Mr.  Foraker         Spring  Term,  3  credits 
Permutations  and  combinations,  probability,  complex  numbers,  deter- 
minants, partial  fractions,  infinite  series,  theory  of  equations. 
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Physics  1,  2,  3. 

Dr.  Wenrich,  Mr.  Ulrey 

Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms,  4  credits  each 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  science.  The  historical  development  of  the 
subject,  its  relation  to  other  sciences,  and  its  practical  applications  to  daily 
life  are  emphasized.  The  treatment  is  by  means  of  lectures,  recitations 
and  laboratory  work. 

First  term,  mechanics  and  heat;  second  term,  electricity;  third  term, 
sound  and  light. 

Chemistry  1,  2,  3.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry 
Mr.  Hoffman,  Mr.  Vawter,  Mr.  Blake,  Mr.  Thomas 

Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms,  4  credits  each 
A  study  of  the  metals  and  non-metals,  principles,  theories  and  cal- 
culations. This  course  is  intended  for  college  students  who  have  not 
had  chemistry  in  preparatory  schools.  Two  lectures  and  two  three-hour 
laboratory  periods  per  week.  A  recitation  is  conducted  at  the  beginning 
of  each  laboratory  period. 

Biology  1,  2,  3.   General  Biology 
Professor  Fettermann,  Mr.  Johnson 

Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms,  3  credits  each 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  field  of  biological  science  and  aims 
to  teach  the  fundamental  principles  of  biology  as  well  as  to  furnish  a 
large  amount  of  laboratory  practice.  For  students  wishing  to  spend  but 
a  limited  amount  of  time  it  affords  opportunity  for  securing  a  good  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject.  It  also  fulfills  the  entrance  requirements  in  biology 
made  by  the  leading  medical  schools  of  the  country. 

The  course  includes  the  study  of  the  lower  organisms,  both  plant  and 
animal,  detailed  study  of  cryptogamic  and  phanerogamic  plants,  and  dis- 
section and  study  of  animal  types.  The  latter  part  of  the  year  is  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  the  essentials  of  vertebrate  embryology. 

Instruction  is  given  by  means  of  textbooks,  lectures,  quizzes,  and  lab- 
oratory practice,  with  special  stress  upon  the  last.  Careful  attention  is 
given  to  the  final  form  into  which  the  results  of  the  laboratory  work  are 
cast,  and  note-books  prepared  according  to  requirements  constitute  in 
themselves  a  certificate  of  work  performed. 

One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods  each  week. 

Sociology  1,  2,  3.    Theory  of  Sociology 

Professor  Crafer  Summer  Term,  5  credits 

Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms,  2  credits  each 

A  study  of  the  development  of  sociology,  its  importance  and  place 
among  the  social  sciences,  and  the  biological,  physical,  and  psychical  prin- 
ciples underlying  it.  Theory  and  methods  of  the  science  of  statistics  with 
special  application  to  the  study  of  social  life. 

Textbooks,  lectures,  and  reports. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION  REGARDING  THE 
UNIVERSITY 

History 

The  University  of  Pittsburgh  was  chartered  as  the  Pittsburgh  Academj 
February  28th,  1787.  It  is  therefore  the  oldest  institution  of  learning, 
except  the  University  of  Nashville,  west  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains.  Its 
history  falls  naturally  into  three  periods,  as  follows: 

I.  The  Academy,  1787  to  1819.  During  this  period  the  institution 
served  the  community  as  one  of  the  numerous  liberal  fitting  schools  of  the 
state  and  country  at  that  time  known  as  academies.  The  principal  from 
1810  to  1819  was  Joseph  Stockton,  author  of  The  Western  Calculator  and 
The  Western  Spelling  Book.) 

II.  The  College,  1819  to  1892.  In  1819  the  original  charter  was  en- 
larged in  all  its  powers  so  as  to  provide  for  all  the  functions  of  a  uni- 
versity. The  name  was  changed  to  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  state  appropriated  to  the  University  forty  acres  of  land  in  Allegheny. 
Title  failing,  the  grant  was  commuted  into  money  for  the  erection  of  the 
first  building.  Among  the  chancellors  during  the  period  was  Dr.  Henry  M. 
MacCracken,  late  chancellor  of  New  York  University,  who  served  from  1880 
to  1884. 

III.  The  University,  1892  to  the  present  time.  In  the  administration 
of  Chancellor  Holland,  1890  to  1900,  the  original  scope  of  the  institution, 
as  provided  in  the  charter  of  1819,  was  realized.  In  addition  to  the  Col- 
lege and  the  School  of  Engineering  already  existing  several  new  schools 
were  established  or  affiliated;  namely,  the  Schools  of  Medicine,  Law,  Pharm- 
acy, Dentistry,  and  Mining.  Large  additions  were  also  made  to  the  en- 
dowment and  equipment.  Appropriations  have  been  made  by  the  state 
legislature  since  1895.  During  the  administration  of  Dr.  John  A.  Brashear, 
1901  to  1904,  the  splendid  observatory  of  the  University  was  erected  in 
Riverview  Park. 

The  administration  of  the  present  chancellor,  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Mc- 
Cormick,  has  been  marked  by  the  purchase  of  the  new  site  on  Schenley 
Farms  in  Oakland,  the  removal  thereto,  the  erection  of  several  splendid  new 
buildings,  the  unification  of  the  University  by  placing  all  the  schools 
(except  Pharmacy)  under  one  board  of  trustees,  the  changing  of  the  name 
to  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  the  establishment  of  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  School  of  Economics,  the  introduction  of  the  cooperative 
plan  Into  several  of  the  schools,  and  the  general  enlargement  of  the  scope 
of  the  work  of  the  institution. 

The  present  organization  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  is  as  follows: 

L    The  College. 
II.    School  of  Engineering. 
III.    School  of  Mines. 
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IV.  School  of  Economics. 

V.  School  of  Education. 

VI.  School  of  Astronomy  (Allegheny  Observatory). 

VII.  Graduate  School. 

VIII.  School  of  Law. 

IX.  School  of  Medicine. 

X.  School  of  Dentistry. 

XI.  School  of  Pharmacy. 

The  University  of  Pittsburgh  stands  today  upon  an  enduring  founda- 
tion and  looks  with  hopeful  eyes  into  the  future.  Its  faculty  in  all  de- 
partments numbers  nearly  300.  Its  students,  including  those  taking  even- 
ing and  summer  courses,  number  about  2,500,  and  its  alumni  about  4,200. 

The  plans  for  the  future  involve  enlargement  in  every  department  and 
the  complete  concentration  of  all  departments  upon  a  single  campus.  The 
new  site  of  the  University,  purchased  in  December,  1907,  is  forty-three 
acres  in  extent  and  forms  a  part  of  the  historic  Schenley  Farms  in  Oakland. 
It  lies  immediately  in  front  of  the  Schenley  Hotel.  The  new  Soldiers  and 
Sailors  Memorial  Building,  costing  more  than  a  million  dollars,  the  new 
Armory  of  the  Eighteenth  Regiment,  and  the  new  building  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Club  all  face  the  campus  of  the  University.  Only  a  few  yards 
away  are  the  new  buildings  of  the  University  and  Pittsburgh  Athletic 
Clubs.  Three  blocks  distant  is  the  magnificent  Carnegie  Institute  with  its 
museum  and  its  art.  A  little  farther  distant  are  the  Carnegie  Technical 
Schools  and  the  Phipps  Conservatory.  Other  public  buildings  will  cluster 
around  the  same  spot.  The  University  is  thus  the  center  of  the  institutional 
and  educational  life  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  and  a  great  region  round 
about.  As  in  the  coming  years  the  buildings  planned  for  the  institution  are 
reared  upon  this  splendid  campus  it  requires  no  prophet's  eye  to  see 
the  complete  realization  of  the  most  optimistic  hope  of  the  alumni  and 
friends  of  the  institution.  Chancellor,  faculties,  trustees,  alumni,  and  citi- 
zens are  united  in  the  purpose  to  make  Pittsburgh's  university  worthy  of 
Pittsburgh's  greatness. 

On  February  28,  1912,  the  University  completed  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  years  of  its  history.  This  event  was  commemorated  on  February 
27,  28,  and  29  by  appropriate  exercises  consisting  of  addresses  by  repre- 
sentatives of  other  institutions,  the  conferring  of  degrees,  reading  of  the 
history  of  the  University,  and  dramatic  and  musical  entertainments  by  the 
students.  These  commemorative  exercises  were  a  splendid  success  and  be- 
spoke much  for  the  future  of  the  University. 

Buildings 

1.  The  School  of  Mines  Building,  State  Hall,  erected  in  1908, 
was  the  first  building  on  the  new  campus.  At  present  it  houses  the  School 
of  Mines,  the  College,  and  the  offices  of  administrations.  This  and  tht 
four  following  buildings  are  of  the  best  modern  steel-frame  fire-proof  con- 
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struction.  Each  of  the  five  occupies  its  alloted  place  in  the  general  plan 
of  the  architect  which  anticipates  the  location  of  every  structure  the  Uni- 
versity may  find  it  necessary  to  erect,  however  extensive  and  varied  its 
work  may  become.  Their  styles  are  all  in  harmony  with  one  another  and 
with  the  general  effect  to  be  at  length  attained. 

2.  The  School  of  Engineering  Building,  Thaw  Hall,  the  second 
building  on  the  new  campus,  was  erected  in  1909.  It  houses  the  School  of 
Engineering  and  the  School  of  Economics. 

3.  The  School  of  Medicine  Building,  Pennsylvania  Hall,  was  oc- 
cupied in  January,  1911.  Until  that  date  the  School  of  Medicine  was  lo- 
cated at  Brereton  Avenue  and  Thirtieth  Street,  Pittsburgh. 

4.  The  School  of  Dentistry  Building  has  recently  been  erected  up- 
on the  university  campus  near  the  School  of  Medicine.  It  was  occupied 
in  October,  1912.  Previous  to  this  date  the  School  of  Dentistry  was  housed 
in  the  same  building  with  the  School  of  Pharmacy  on  Bluff  and  Pride 
Streets. 

5.  The  Gymnasium  is  one  of  the  most  recent  buildings.  It  is  the 
gift  of  Mr.  Joseph  Clifton  Trees,  an  alumnus  of  the  class  of  1895. 
The  building  was  dedicated  in  October,  1912.  It  is  50  by  150  feet  and 
contains  a  large  floor  for  games,  a  separate  floor  for  special  apparatus, 
running  track,  swimming  pool,  baths,  and  all  the  equipment  of  a  thoroly 
modern  gymnasium. 

6.  The  School  of  Education  has  been  located  during  the  year  1912-13 
on  Fifth  Avenue  just  west  of  Darragh  Street  in  the  building  occupied 
until  recently  by  the  Kindergarten  College  of  the  Pittsburgh  and  Alle- 
gheny Free  Kindergarten  Association.  In  1913-14  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion will  move  into  commodious  quarters  in  State  Hall,  occupying  a 
new  wing  of  the  building  now  in  process  of  erection. 

7.  The  Allegheny  Observatory,  occupied  by  the  School  of  Astrono- 
my, is  a  new  structure  located  on  a  beautiful  site  in  Riverview  Park.  The 
cost  of  the  building,  including  equipment,  was  over  $200,000.  This  observa- 
tory, made  famous  by  Langley,  Keeler,  and  others,  is  accomplishing  large 
things  in  the  field  of  astronomy,  especially  along  the  line  of  astrophysics. 
The  School  of  Astronomy  will  not  change  its  location. 

8.  The  Industrial  Research  Building  is  a  large  temporary  structure 
facing  O'Hara  Street.  It  has  been  especially  constructed  for  the  purpose 
of  industrial  research  with  separate  laboratories  where  different  investiga- 
tions may  be  carried  on  in  entire  independence.  Very  recently  a  large  sum 
has  been  given  by  friends  of  the  University  to  erect  and  equip  a  splendid 
new  building  for  the  work  of  this  department  of  the  University's  ac- 
tivities. 

9.  The  School  of  Pharmacy  is  located  at  the  corner  of  Bluff  and 
Pride  Streets,  Pittsburgh.  Its  present  building  is  comparatively  new,  having 
been  opened  in  1903.    It  is  large  and  commodious  and  furnishes  adequate 
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accommodations  for  an  increasing  student  body.  Its  laboratories  are  thoroly 
modern  in  all  their  appointments  and  the  lecture  rooms  are  provided  with 
apparatus  and  material  for  thoro  demonstration  and  instruction. 

10.  The  School  of  Law  is  located  in  the  old  university  building  at 
the  corner  of  Ross  and  Diamond  Streets  in  immediate  proximity  to  the 
Allegheny  County  Court  House.  The  large  Allegheny  County  Law  Lib- 
rary and  the  various  local,  state,  and  federal  courts  in  the  vicinity  of 
which  the  School  of  Law  is  situated  furnish  unexcelled  opportunities  to 
the  student  to  come  into  touch  with  all  sides  of  the  practice  of  law  in  a 
practical  way. 

Laboratories 

The  University  is  well  equipped  with  a  large  number  of  well  appointed 
laboratories.  Each  professional  school  has  its  own  facilities  of  this  na- 
ture. Following  is  a  descriptive  list  of  the  laboratories  of  most  general 
interest. 

The  Physical  Laboratories  are  on  the  first  and  second  floors  of  the 
Engineering  Building.  The  physical  lecture  room  and  a  large  apparatus 
room  adjoining  are  on  the  first  floor.  The  lecture  room  has  a  seating 
capacity  of  150  and  is  provided  with  all  the  appliances  to  facilitate  a 
complete  course  of  experimental  lectures. 

The  general  physical  laboratory  on  the  second  floor  is  very  fully 
equipped  with  new  apparatus  and  is  complete  in  its  appointments  in  every 
respect.  Smaller  laboratories  are  provided  for  photometry,  advanced  lab- 
oratory practice,  and  research.  A  well  equipped  shop  provides  excellent 
facilities  for  making  and  repairing  apparatus. 

The  equipment  of  the  laboratories  is  new  and  includes  an  excellent  col- 
lection of  instruments  for  accurate  measurement  and  investigation. 

The  Chemical  Laboratories  with  the  chemical  lecture  room  occupy  the 
entire  third  floor  of  the  Engineering  Building.  Both  lecture  room  and  lab- 
oratories have  been  newly  equipped  thruout  in  the  most  modern  manner. 
Separate  laboratories  have  been  installed  in  the  following  branches:  intro- 
ductory chemistry  and  qualitative  analysis;  quantitative  analysis  and  food 
analysis,  with  balance  room  in  connection;  gas  and  fuel  analysis;  water 
analysis;  organic  chemistry;  physical  and  electro-chemistry;  spectroscopy; 
photography;  micro-chemistry  and  research.  On  the  fourth  floor  there  is  a 
special  room  for  the  preparation  and  storage  of  distilled  water,  which  is 
delivered  by  gravity  to  the  various  laboratories  where  it  is  on  tap.  A  spac- 
ious store  room  permits  the  distribution  of  supplies  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  requirements  of  students  are  promptly  met.  Machinery  for  suction 
and  air  pressure  has  been  installed  and  a  first-class  ventilating  system 
provided  so  that  the  air  in  the  laboratories  may  be  pure  at  all  times. 

The  Biological  Laboratories  are  in  three  rooms  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  School  of  Mines  Building.     Each  student  working  in  this  department 
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is  provided  with  a  compound  microscope,  for  which  he  is  personally  re- 
sponsible. The  laboratory  is  provided  with  two  incubators,  one  for  bac- 
teriological work,  the  other  for  vertebrate  embryology.  The  equipment  in- 
cludes a  Spencer  rotary  microtome,  which  is  of  great  value  in  preparing 
serial  sections  of  embryos,  etc.,  an  autoclav,  paraffin  baths,  slide  microtomes, 
physiological  apparatus,  micrometer  balances,  bacteriological  apparatus, 
aquaria,  etc. 

The  Psychological  Laboratory,  in  the  School  of  Mines  Building,  is 
provided  with  apparatus  for  practical  experiments  and  demonstrations  in 
the  courses  in  psychology  and  for  use  in  experimental  study.  The  laboratory 
has  the  chief  pieces  of  apparatus  required  in  the  manuals  by  Sanford  and 
Titchener,  besides  supplementary  pieces. 

There  is  also  a  good  collection  of  models  of  the  brain  and  the  sense 
organs,  including  Auzoux  models  of  brain,  eye,  and  ear,  Ziegler  models  of 
the  embryology  of  the  human  brain,  the  His  models,  and  an  assortment  of 
material  for  demonstration. 

The  Mineralogical  Laboratory,  also  in  the  School  of  Mines  Build- 
ing, is  equipped  with  thousands  of  specimens  and  the  latest  improved 
apparatus  for  lecture  purposes  and  laboratory  work  in  crystallography, 
mineralogy,  petrography,  and  zoology. 


Museums 

In  addition  to  the  advantages  afforded  by  several  scientific  collections 
and  small  museums  at  the  University,  students  have  access  to  the  magnifi- 
cent museums  of  the  Carnegie  Institute,  located  but  a  short  distance  from 
the  University.  The  collections  here  are  in  the  fields  of  fine  arts,  applied 
arts,  archeology,  paleontology,  botany,  zoology,  ethnology,  and  other 
sciences.    They  are  of  a  high  order  of  excellence. 

Libraries 

1.  The  University  Library.  The  total  number  of  volumes  in  the 
library  is  about  9,000.  This  includes  2,500  volumes  bequeathed  to  the 
University  by  Robert  Watson,  Esq.  The  endowment  known  as  the  Richard 
Edwards,  Jr.,  Memorial  Fund,  given  by  Mrs.  George  B.  Edwards,  provides 
an  annual  revenue  for  the  purchase  of  new  books.  Thus  the  library  is 
kept  fairly  well  supplied  with  the  current  publications.  The  reading  room 
is  at  present  maintained  in  connection  with  the  library  and  is  well  supplied 
with  the  leading  literary  and  scientific  periodicals. 

2.  The  Peter  Alldred  Memorial  Library.  In  the  summer  of  1907 
the  heirs  of  the  late  Peter  Alldred,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Alldred,  Mrs.  Emma 
A.  Trautman,  and  Miss  Mary  J.  Alldred,  presented  to  the  University  the 
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library  collected  by  him  during  many  years.  This  collection  contains  over 
2,500  volumes  and  is  especially  adapted  to  supplement  the  University  Li- 
brary, being  rich  in  history  and  literature.  It  includes  almost  complete 
sets  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  and  Harper's  Monthly,  English  translations 
of  modern  foreign  literature,  many  volumes  of  the  higher  class  of  current 
fiction,  a  number  of  rare  and  valuable  editions,  and  a  number  of  art  works. 

3.  Department  Libraries.  A  number  of  the  professional  schools,  in- 
cluding the  School  of  Education,  and  various  departments  in  certain  schools 
are  supplied  with  special  libraries  of  their  own  adapted  to  their  several 
interests  and  needs.  The  total  number  of  volumes  in  these  libraries  is 
about  equal  to  the  number  in  the  general  library  of  the  University. 

Students  of  the  University  have  free  access  also  to  the  following 
splendid  libraries: 

1.  The  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh.  This  immense  library  is 
known  thruout  the  world,  and  additions  to  its  facilities  are  made  very 
extensively  every  year.  It  is  only  a  few  blocks  distant  from  the  University. 
A  very  complete  technological  department  is  of  special  value  to  students 
in  science  and  technology. 

2.  The  Carnegie  Free  Library  of  Allegheny.  This  large  library 
is  especially  convenient  for  students  residing  on  the  North  Side. 

3.  The  Allegheny  County  Law  Library.  This  library  is  one  of  the 
most  complete  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  It  is  situated  across  the 
street  from  the  School  of  Law  and  provides  most  amply  for  the  needs  of 
the  law  students. 

4.  The  Library  of  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  North  Side, 
Pittsburgh.  Access  to  this  library  may  be  secured  at  any  time  upon  proper 
application. 

Student  Organizations 

1.  The  Debating  League.  The  members  of  this  league  are  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wooster,  Allegheny  College,  and  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
Interest  in  debate  is  growing  rapidly,  greatly  to  the  profit  of  the  student 
body. 

2.  The  Electrical  Club  is  composed  of  students  who  are  especially 
interested  in  this  department  of  study,  investigation,  and  experiment. 

3.  The  Classical  Club  meets  fortnightly  and  affords  its  members 
an  opportunity  of  presenting  results  of  special  investigation  in  the  life 
and  literature  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  relation  of  ancient  and 
modern  life  to  each  other  and  the  value  of  the  study  of  the  classics  are 
from  time  to  time  discussed.  Members  of  this  club  have  the  privilege  of 
attending  the  lectures  before  the  Archeological  Society,  Pittsburgh  branch, 
by  special  invitation. 
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4.  The  Science  Club.  This  is  an  organization  of  the  students  and 
instructors  of  the  biological  and  psychological  departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  purpose  of  this  club  is  to  study  the  various  problems  of  psy- 
chology and  biology  with  special  reference  to  what  is  being  accomplished 
at  the  present  time  in  these  two  fields  of  scientific  endeavor.  The  meetings 
have  been  of  great  interest  and  well  attended. 

5.  The  Cercle  Francaise  affords  opportunity  to  students  interested 
in  the  French  language  and  in  French  literature  to  hear  lectures  in  French 
on  subjects  related  to  France,  its  literature,  and  its  people.  Each  year 
during  the  spring  term  the  Cercle  aims  to  present  a  play  in  French.  By 
special  arrangement  with  the  Pittsburgh  group  of  the  Alliance  Francaise, 
students  of  the  University  may  become  members  of  the  Alliance  upon 
the  payment  of  $2.50. 

6.  The  Pitt  Weekly  is  a  weekly  university  paper  under  the  editorial 
and  business  management  of  the  students.  It  is  the  regular  organ  for 
the  expression  of  student  opinion  and  the  dissemination  of  university  news. 
It  has  become  a  valuable  feature  of  the  University. 

7.  The  Athletic  Committee.  In  addition  to  regular  training  in  the 
gymnasium  much  attention  is  given  to  athletics  proper  in  the  University. 
Athletics  are  under  the  general  control  of  the  Athletic  Committee  composed 
of  representatives  from  faculty,  students,  and  alumni.  Football,  baseball, 
basketball,  tennis,  track  athletics,  and  other  sports  are  fostered. 

8.  The  Student  Senate.  This  organization  is  a  representative  gov- 
erning body  for  the  control  of  various  student  activities  in  the  undergrad- 
uate schools.  It  is  made  up  of  two  members  from  each  of  the  upper  classes 
and  one  from  the  freshman  class  of  each  school.  The  president  is  always 
a  member  of  the  senior  class.  Meetings  to  consider  student  affairs  are 
held  weekly. 

9.  The  Glee,  Banjo,  and  Mandolin  Club  has  long  worthily  repre- 
sented the  University  in  the  department  of  music.  The  club  usually  takes 
two  trips  annually  to  surrounding  towns,  and  in  addition  gives  a  number 
of  concerts  in  the  city  and  vicinity.  The  club  is  well  known  for  the  fine 
quality  of  its  music  and  is  deservedly  popular  wherever  It  goes. 

10.  The  Cap  and  Gown  Club  is  a  dramatic  and  musical  organization 
corresponding  to  the  Mask  and  Wig  Club  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  Triangle  Club  of  Princeton.  It  was  organized  several  years 
ago  in  the  School  of  Dentistry,  but  it  has  since  been  extended  to  include 
all  schools  of  the  University.  It  has  had  four  very  successful  seasons 
presenting  plays  usually  of  local  color  and  interest. 

11.  The  Youno  Men's  Christian  Association.  This  organization  is 
one  of  large  and  growing  influence  among  the  students,  maintaining  activ- 
ity along  all  the  social  and  religious  lines  of  its  recognized  work  among 
young  men. 
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12.  The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association.  The  young  women 
of  the  University  recently  organized  a  branch  of  the  Collegiate  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association,  which  meets  present  needs  for  an  or- 
ganization of  this  character.  The  association  looks  forward  to  filling  a 
large  place  in  the  social  and  religious  life  of  the  women  students. 

Scholarships 

The  following  scholarships  have  been  provided  by  the  University  and 
friends  of  the  University.  They  are  open  variously  to  students  in  the 
undergraduate  schools.  The  proceeds  cover  regular  tuition  only,  not  extra 
fees  of  any  kind.  Applications  for  scholarships  should  be  filed  with  the 
secretary  of  the  University  not  later  than  May  1  preceding  the  year  for 
which  the  scholarship  is  desired. 

1.  The  Avery  Scholarships  were  established  by  the  late  Charles 
Avery.  They  are  available  to  colored  men  to  the  number  of  twelve,  with- 
out regard  to  residence. 

2.  The  Brtjnot  Scholarship  was  established  by  the  late  Hon.  Felix 
R.  Brunot  and  his  wife.  By  wish  of  the  donors  it  is  restricted  to  sons 
of  Episcopal  clergymen  within  the  Diocese  of  Pittsburgh,  and  nominations 
to  it  are  made  by  the  bishop  of  the  Diocese. 

3.  Grand  Army  Scholarships.  These  three  scholarships  were  estab- 
lished in  1894  on  the  basis  of  unexpended  funds  contributed  by  the  citizens 
of  Allegheny  and  Pittsburgh  to  the  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Encampment 
of  the  G.  A.  R.  They  are  available  to  descendants  of  veterans  of  the 
Union  Army. 

4.  The  Brunot  Scholarships  were  established  in  1891  by  bequest  of 
the  late  Hon.  Felix  R.  Brunot.    They  are  twelve  in  number. 

5.  The  Curry  Scholarships,,  four  in  number,  were  established  in  1901 
by  bequest  of  the  late  H.  M.  Curry.  By  the  terms  of  the  will  the  benefit 
of  these  scholarships  is  limited  to  "students  nominated  by  the  Allegheny 
County  Posts  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  preference  to  be  given,  where  they  are 
eligible,  to  descendents  of  men  who  served  in  the  Civil  War." 

6.  The  Pittsburgh  Female  College  Memorial  Scholarship,  avail- 
able in  the  College,  was  established  in  1909  by  the  Pittsburgh  Female  Col- 
lege Memorial  Association  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  their  college.  In 
assigning  this  scholarship  preference  is  given  to  young  women  who  are 
relatives  or  descendants  of  alumnae  of  the  Pittsburgh  Female  College. 

7.  The  Robert  John  and  Helena  Marie  Coster  Scholarships,  avail- 
able in  the  College,  were  established  in  1909  by  the  Bishop  Bowman  Alumnae 
Association  in  memory  of  the  work  of  Robert  John  and  Helena  Marie 
Coster  as  teachers.  In  awarding  these  two  scholarships  preference  is  given 
to  young  women  who  are  relatives  or  descendants  of  Alumnae  of  the  Bishop 
Bowman  Institute. 
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S.  The  Irene  Kaufmann  Scholarships.  The  income  of  these  scholar- 
ships, the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Kaufmann  in  1909,  in  memory  of 
their  daughter,  amounts  to  $700  annually.  They  are  assigned  by  a  special 
committee  and  are  available  for  students  in  the  College  and  also  in  the 
professional  schools. 

9.  The  Gardner  Scholarships.  These  are  two  scholarships  in  the 
School  of  Engineering  founded  by  the  late  Mrs.  Jane  Hogg  Gardner,  one 
in  memory  of  her  husband,  William  Gardner,  known  as  the  William 
Gardner  Scholarship,  and  the  other  in  memory  of  her  son,  James  Gardner, 
Jr.,  known  as  the  James  Gardner,  Jr.,  Scholarship. 

10.  Honor  Scholarships  are  awarded  by  the  University  to  the  students 
graduating  with  first  honors  from  the  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  High 
Schools,  and  certain  other  high  schools  and  academies  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania of  approved  grade,  in  the  courses  of  these  schools  which  lead  in 
the  University  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  The  scholarships  are 
good  for  an  entire  course,  with  the  understanding  that  the  beneficiaries 
will  prosecute  their  studies  to  completion  in  courses  at  the  University 
leading  to  the  degree  named. 

11.  The  University  Scholarship  in  Biology  was  established  by  the 
trustees  of  the  University  in  1908  at  the  suggestion  of  the  professor  of 
biology.  The  student  to  whom  it  is  awarded  is  given  the  privilege  of  taking 
summer  courses  in  botany  and  zoology  at  the  biological  laboratory  of  the 
Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Long  Island.  Students  who  dis- 
play a  special  aptness  for  research  in  biology  receive  preference. 

For  further  information  regarding  any  of  the  above  scholarships  ap- 
plication should  be  made  to  the  secretary  of  the  University. 


Prizes 


The  following  prizes  are  available  for  students  in  undergraduate  schools 
under  the  conditions  specified: 

1.  Sophomore  Prize  in  English  Literature.  A  prize  of  twenty-five 
dollars  for  highest  rank  in  English  for  sophomore  year  only. 

2.  Freshman  Prize  in  English  Literature.  A  copy  of  the  Stand- 
ard Dictionary  is  offered  by  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company  to  the  student 
taking  the  highest  rank  in  English  for  the  freshman  year. 

'.i.  I'm  sn man  Prize  in  Public  Speaking.  A  prize  of  fifteen  dollars 
for  highest  rank  in  public  speaking  for  the  freshman  year  as  a  single  prize 
or  a  first  and  second  prize  of  ten  and  five  dollars  respectively  as  the  com- 
mittee of  award  may  deem  best. 
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4.  Debate  Prizes.  Two  first  prizes  of  fifteen  dollars  each  and  two 
second  prizes  of  ten  dollars  each  are  offered  to  the  four  best  debaters, 
students  of  the  University,  in  the  annual  debates  with  the  University  of 
Wooster  and  Allegheny  College. 

Note.  Unless  the  competitors  for  each  of  the  above  prizes  number 
at  least  five,  the  prize  will  not  be  awarded  except  in  case  of  unusual  ex- 
cellence. 

Physical  Education 

Physical  training  to  the  extent  of  three  hours  per  week  is  required  of 
all  students  physically  capable  of  it,  both  men  and  women,  in  the  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  years.  Every  student  entering  the  freshman  or  sopho- 
more class  is  given  a  thoro  physical  examination  to  determine  his  physical 
capacities  and  needs  as  a  guide  to  proper  training.  The  physical  edu- 
cation is  given  in  the  university  gymnasium,  which  is  thoroly  equipped 
for  the  purpose.  Capable  instructors  are  in  charge.  The  student  receives 
six  credits  for  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  required  work.  In  the 
junior  and  senior  years  physical  education  is  optional  and  carries  no  credit. 


Adviser  to  Women 

The  adviser  to  women  has  jurisdiction  over  all  women  students  of  the 
University  and  must  be  consulted  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  their  gen- 
eral and  personal  interests.  Women  students  not  living  at  home  must 
obtain  her  approval  before  engaging  rooms.  Changes  must  also  be  ap- 
proved. Women  students  are  not  permitted  to  board  or  lodge  in  houses 
in  which  men  also  board  or  lodge,  unless  for  some  good  reason  the  rule 
be  waived  by  the  adviser  to  women.  A  list  of  the  boarding  places  in- 
spected and  considered  suitable  for  women  is  available  after  July  1  of 
each  year. 

Assembly 

The  third  period  of  the  day  beginning  at  10:30,  on  Monday,  Wednes- 
day, and  Friday  is  set  apart  thruout  the  year  for  meetings  and  assemblies 
of  students.    The  following  schedule  is  observed: 

Monday:    Meetings  of  various  student  organizations. 

Wednesday:    Assemblies  of  the  several  schools. 

Friday:    University  assembly. 

Addresses  by  men  and  women  of  note  are  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
Wednesday  and  Friday  assemblies. 
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Attendance 


Each  instructor  has  charge  of  absences  and  of  the  conduct  and  work 
of  students  in  his  classes.  He  is  required  to  keep  a  record  of  absences 
and  to  see  that  work  is  satisfactorily  made  up.  If  the  absences  are  such 
as  seriously  to  interfere  with  the  progress  of  the  student,  the  instructor 
has  power  to  exclude  him  from  examination  and  to  require  the  work  to 
be  taken  over.  Attendance  is  required  of  all  students  at  the  Wednesday 
and  Friday  assemblies. 


Discipline 


The  government  of  the  University  by  the  faculty  is  conducted  with 
large  dependance  upon  each  student's  sense  of  honor  and  moral  responsi- 
bility. Any  student  who,  after  admonition  from  the  proper  officer,  con- 
tinues habitually  inattentive  to  his  duties  is  subject  to  such  discipline  as 
the  faculty  may  deem  expedient.  If  a  student's  influence  is  manifestly 
demoralizing,  he  is  not  permitted  to  remain  in  attendance.  The  Student 
Senate  cooperates  with  the  university  authorities  in  the  maintenance  of 
proper  conduct  among  the  student  body. 
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